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LAsT autumn the Allies began the systematic 

destruction 6f western and central Germany. 

is was the result of an exaggerated belief in 

ve a the military advaritages of bombing and the 
“xiggpolicy of unconditional surrender; together oe 
made it impossible for any section of 

to “sell out” and precisely fitted the Nazi will 


r, 
, Letchworttiito Gétterddmmerung. To-day, therefore, Allied 
School ful ag rOOps are entering cities in which no roadway 
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> 


exists until the bull-dozer clears a passage. Fac- 
tories and machines, houses and public buildings 
are alike reduced to rubble. By way of contrast, 
the Russian advance has swept through areas 
that are not devastated, and the mines and fac- 
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ee tories of Silesia are already producing ‘what the 
rinciples, Juj™ Russians need for the war and for reconstruction. 
pata 3a The human, administrative and economic pro- 
Oxford, 10 @™blem which the Allies have set themselves by 


lasses ; exces 
rtunities ; sei 


this policy is beginning to reveal itself. The 


Aiss Lee, MM@Germans who survive within the rubbish heaps 
a) by ‘Tram that were their cities prove to be much as 


Zate, Bayswatd 
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commonsense would have expected. Indeed, 
those who understood how to classify Germans 
in 1939 and who have not allowed themselves to 


ll shortly awat 

‘Studentshis be stampeded by propaganda since, will find that 
= “O Gorgmthey have the picture broadly right. The young 
hip in Phs@@MMNazi toughs, the soldiers, the S.S. and leading 
‘oes stated Party officials are, of course, gone before the Allies 
ee Uniiarrive. There remains a mixed population of 
Registre, Usmforeign workers and Germans, mostly middle- 
egis ; 

ege, Richmiclmmaged men and women and children. They are 


genuinely glad of our arrival if nee because it 
means that the bombing has ceased. Most of 
them are -politically ignorant and apathetic. As 
they begin to recover from what amounts to 
shell-shock, many are found to have maintained 
their pre-war groupings: Catholic Party mem- 
bers, Social Democrats and Communists still 
adhere to their allegiances, while children still 
under military age who have only known the 
Nazis as bullies who have failed to bring either 
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annexe, chaléf™ the victory or prosperity they promised, tend 
» Country py © hate all authority. Workers who can show 

F ho anti-Nazi record express surprise when the 
its on page 


Allies appoint as offici (in the Rhineland 
usually Catholics) those who have held positions 
under the Nazi, government. This is a natural 





INSIDE GERMANY 


result of occupation by an army which is in- 
terested only in avoiding civilian problems and 
which tends to think that an experienced official 
must be respectable, while a worker seems an 
uncertain quantity for an administrative post. 

Describing the conditions in which th; popu- 
lation lives in shelters and holes in the ground, 
some correspondents have not hidden their dis- 
may at the extent of the destruction. Both sol- 
diers and journalists recall that, during these 
months of bombardment, the B.B.C. has con- 
tinually declared that we were bombing “ mili- 
tary objectives.” Some confusion occurs about 
food supplies. Because stores of tinned food are 
found in many places, the less experienced type 
of reporters have talked of there being “plenty 
of food” in Germany. Of course, the situation 
depends not on the existence of a fortnight’s 
emergency ration, but on whether, in the midst 
of the fighting, Germans can do their spring 
sowing or produce food for the coming year. 

Again, if the troops are not to disbelieve all 
that is told them, no greater error could be com- 
mitted than to base “non-fraternisation” on 
“security” grounds. They do not need to be 
many hours in these ruined towns to know that 
they have in these areas little to fear from civilian 
snipers or guerillas. | “Non-fraternisation” is 
defensible only on the ground that it is too soon 
for the individual G.I. or British Tommy to 
decide for himself with what Germans he ought 
to be friendly. One clause of the non-fraternisa- 
tion order instructs the troops to be “just and 
firm and set a standard of behaviour ”—which 
should mean that looting (which has, in effect, 
been encouraged by the violent propaganda of 
the Stars. and Stripes) should be punished at 
least as severely as the offence of association with 
a German woman. The punishment for this is 
usually a fine of 65 dollars. 

Since the Allies are to occupy Germany for an 
indefinite period, these regulations must before 
long be revised. They are likely to lead to a 
dangerously indiscriminate reaction in favour of 
Germans, when the soldiers discover that many 
of them are docile and law-abiding. New and 
realistic regulations are needed to separate the 


sheep from the goats, and enable Allied officials 
and soldiers to live on terms with those Germans 
whom we appoint to administrative positions, 
while they fulfil their promise to extirpate the 
Nazis. Even in the prisoner-of-war camps in 
Britain and America the process of segregation 
has only just begun. It is still true that most of 
these camps are bossed and organised by“ Nazi 
thugs who plot to go back to Germany and begin 
the business of murder and terrorism once again. 
This is an inexcusable scandal. 

The future of Europe largely depends on the 
example of democratic behaviour and compe- 
tence that our occupying authorities present to 
the growing generation in Germany. They now 
believe nothing. The crux of “re-education” 


is not in text-books, but in example. No one 
expects the Allies to “rehabilitate” Germany 
while so much of Europe is in ruins. But re- 


building there will have to be. The existing 
policy which does not even encourage or aid 
Germans to rehabilitate themselves cannot be 
sustained, unless we are prepared to police a Ger- 
many of starving and unemployed people. The 
economic problem involved is staggering, and it 
grows more appalling with each day’s bombing. 
Allied personnel, we are told, is gravely short for 
constructive work in Germany. We might em- 
ploy some of the experts among German prisoners 
of war who can be sifted out as reliable. The war 
of destruction cannot last much longer; there are, 
for the first time, signs of cracks in the Wehr- 
macht. The Allies have plenty of negative 
slogans about punishment. But what is their 
constructive plan for the future of Europe? 


Garrison for the Redoubt 


Nazi plans, which we analysed last we for 
a prolonged stand, after the loss of ar h — ‘re 
many, in an Alpine Redoubt, have met with two 
serious reverses. In the East the costly failure 
of Friessner’s counter-offensive in Hungary has 
been followed by renewed Russian attacks astride 
the Danube towards Bratislava, accompanied by 
a powerful move south of Oppeln towards the 
Moravian Gap. In the West the brilliant success 
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of Generals Patton and Patch in routing and dis- 
integrating the score of *erman divisions — 
mand of which had lately Scen taken 

Hausser, an S.S. General) in the Saar means 
considerable reduction in the number of abe 


li 


troops manning the Rhine south of Coblenz and. 


available, theoretically, as a garrison for the Re- 
doubt’s western (Bavarian) perimeter. This is 
not to say that the total potential garrison is neg- 
ligible. There are believed to be 25 German 
divisions still in Italy, and something like 60 
more from Silesia, Slovakia, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia (many, no doubt, depleted® in strength) 
might be able to fall back on the Bohemian and 
Austrian mountains. But, apart from the hos- 
tility of the Czechs within the Rédoubt, recent 
acvounts in the Swiss press of growing résistance 
in Austria to the regime suggest another source 
of internal weakness. The Austrian Volkssturm 
is reported to be completely unreliable, and there 
are said to be almost daily executions for 
“treachery,” such as harbouring deserters, secret 
listening to Allied broadcasts and the forging of 
passports and ration-cards. Like the mass of 
Germans, the Austrian people are probably too 
war-weary and terrorised to organise an armed 
rising; but the Redoubt will clearly contain many 
millions wholly out of sympathy with its purposes, 


Russia’s Two Neighbours 


The results of the Finnish elections—the first 
co be held in any “liberated” country—show a 
welcome shift in the balance of Parliamentary 
power. Though all the parties, even those of the 
Right, made “good relations” with Russia a 
plank in their platform, one-fourth of all the seats 
have gone to the Democratic Union, consisting of 
Communists, the Russophil group of Social 
Democrats and other minor progressive parties. 
Tanner’s anti-Soviet section of the old Social 
Democratic party lost heavily. The return of 
large numbers of Conservative members disposes 
of any suggestion that the elections were “ made” 
by the U.S.S.R., whose policy is manifestly not 
to interfere in Finland’s internal affairs so long 
as the Finnish Government is ready to work with 
the U.S.S.R. Evidence accumulates that Russia is 
prepared to pursue a similar policy. towards 
Poland—where, alas, little progress can yet be re- 
corded in the Moscow Commission’s efforts to 
promote a Coalition Government which might 
hold an early election. Not merely is material aid 
from the U.S.S.R. reaching Poland in the form of 
lorries, food and prefabricated houses, but every 
encouragement is being given to the provisional 
local authorities to get life going again. In Lodz 
and even Posen the factories are restarting; some 
universities are being reopened; and the reconsti- 
tuted Polish trade unions have just concluded a 
conference in the ruins of Warsaw. 


Terror Comes to Denmark 


Economic chaos and terrorism are invading 
Denmark. When Marshal Koniev in January 
overran Silesia, all exports of coal from the Reich 
to Denmark were stopped; the resulting fuel 
shortage has meant a severe curtailment of 
industrial production and railway activity. The 
limited number of trains still running have been 
almost entirely monopolised for the transport 
southwards from Aarhus of German troops 
evacuated from Norway, and the permanent way 
has been subjected to numerous daily attacks by 
Danish saboteurs. Food supplies, hitherto ample, 
have been reduced by an influx of German 
civilian refugees from the East and by the increas- 
ing use made of Denmark as a hospital centre 
for German wounded. After a period of rela- 
tively lenient military government under General 
von Hanneken, the administrative command in 


Denmark was taken over last month by General’ 


Lindemann, a “tough” veteran of the campaigns 
in the Baltic States. There is no evidence that 
he and his notorious S.S. police chief, General 
Pancke, are succeeding in breaking the spirit of 
Danish resistance; but there have been some 


goon-Mandalay railway at Thazi. In the Thazi- 
Mandalay-Chauk triangle, east of the Irrawaddy, 
the bulk of the Japanese Army in Burma is now 
partially “contained”—that is, its withdrawal 
southwards is menaced by the British force estab- 
lished at Meiktila, some 20 miles west of Thazi; 
but it seems premature yet to talk, as some 
correspondents are doing, of an encirclement. 
The Japanese position in Central Burma would, 
of course, be fatally compromised if the British 
forces operating on the Arakan coast could break 
across the hill barrier and reach the Irrawaddy; 
but there has been no news recently of notable 
successes in this area: the terrain is extremely 
difficult, and in less than two months’ time the 
rains are due. Meanwhile, there has still been no 
official statement of our policy towards the Bur- 
mese Government which the Japanese left with a 
large measure of freedom, nor any response to 
Burma’s demand for. independence. 


Who Goes Short ? 


At this stage of the war the prospect of reduced 
rations pleases nobody. But the present food 
crisis cannot be solved by turning it into an 
Anglo-American waist-measuring contest. Whilst 
public interest is occupied with the comparison 
of meat rations in the two countries, the real 
point is being missed. Europe is very near the 
starvation line. Both Britain and America are a 
good way above it. To meet the situation in the 
liberated territories Britain has allocated the food 
stocks reserved for -war emergencies, and our 
“working capital” is now only 6,000,000 tons. 
That fact, to judge from the charges of greed and 
hoarding now bandied about in the United States, 
has not received the publicity it deserved. If a 
cut in our rations is the means of ensuring that 
people live in Europe who might otherwise die 
of hunger and disease, that is sufficient compensa- 
tion. But we are entitled to expect other nations, 
better placed for food than ourselves, to make an 
equal, if not greater, sacrifice. At the moment, 
American meat consumption is nearly five times 
as large per person as our own. It could be 
reduced without hardship to maintain the supplies 
hitherto sent to Britain. If the American con- 
science is still unsatisfied, however, the whole 
amount could be sent to Europe. We can make 
do with twopence off the joint. 


The De-taxing Bill 


The Income-tax Relief Bill, like most 
measures dealing with tax-policy, is largely un- 
intelligible to the layman—much more so than 
need be if reasonable attempts were made to 
re-draft the income-tax law as a whole instead 
of keeping on tinkering with it. 
though the details are obscure, the general pur- 
port of the Bill is plain. It is meant, in the words 
of the Sunday Times, “to encourage industrial- 
ists‘to make every possible effort to modernise 
their plant.” This is in itself a laudable objective, 
for the evidence about the bad state of much of 
the productive plant of British industry is over- 
whelming, and five years of war have necessarily, 
in a great many industries, made the position a 
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great deal worse. The trouble is that, under pri- 
vate capitalism, there appears to be no way of 
inducing the reluctant capitalist to get better 
plant except by making him a present of it. [f 
the State is to present capital for improvement by 
way of tax revisions, the logical corollary is a stiff 
policy of control over prices and production to 
prevent monopoly practices. 


Monopoly’s New Claim 


The steel industry has now come into the open 
with a plan, singularly resembling Mr. Foot'’s 
plan for coal, for reconstituting itself as a pub- 
licly éd mon ~after the war. Ir 
proposes to reorganise the and Steel Federa- 
tion as a stronger body, to which the constituent 
firms will give up a good deal of their powers; 
and on this basis it seeks Government recogni- 
tion and support for its monopolistic programme. 
The industry professes, indeed, to be ready to 
accept some measure of public supervision, such 
as was exercised before the war by the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, and, like the colliery 
owners, declares its intention to serve faithfully 
the public interest. Indeed, it goes farther than 
Mr. Foot by stating its readiness to exercise its 
own control “within the framework of Govern- 
ment policy.” This would be more reassuring 
than it is if we could forget that I.D.A.C.’s sup- 
posed supervision of the industry before the war 
was purely nominal, and that it was allowed 
throughout the "thirties to pursue monopolistic 
price policies, based on control of imports, which 
were as profitable to its shareholders as they were 
damaging to others—for example, to the export 
trades whenever steel entered largely into their 
products. We fail to find anything: in the 
industry’s proposals for a stronger monopoly that 
would be likely to bring steel prices down or to 
secure efficient expansion~of output. 


Mr. Churchill and the Trade Unions 


Mr. Churchill has again, and with finality, 
rejected the demand of the Trades Union Con- 
gress for a modification of the Trade Unions Act 
of 1927. Having successfully juggled with this 
issue right through the war, he has now com- 
mitted himself to a final rejection. Naturally, he 
puts the onus on the Conservative Party, which, 
he tells the T.U.C., is dead against any modi- 
fication of the Act. We recall, however, that Mr. 
Churchill was the most inveterate of all the 
enemies of the Trade Unions in the struggle of 
1926; if he led a new Government after the 
coming election, he would resume the war 
against Trade Unionism with all his oid 
fervour. It would, of course, not be called a war 
against Trade Unionism, but only against Left 
Wing Trade Unionism. But it is pertinent to 
ask how on such grounds it is possible to justify 
preventing the Post Office workers from belong- 
ing to the Trades Union Congress, or retaining 
a definition of “iilegal strikes” which no lawyer 
can understand, or, indeed, perpetuating any 
part of an Act passed in class vindictiveness on 
the morrow of the General Strike. 


How Many Houses ? 


The White Paper on housing confirms the worst 


fears of coming shortage. The building industry 


is down to about 300,000 workers, as compared 
with well over 1,050,000 before the war. It is 
planned to have 800,000 builders one year after the 
end of the German war, but when the pre-waf 
level is to be regained nobody can say. Even 
if we include the full allocation of 145,000 tem- 
porary houses—which are a very doubtful factor 
—the total number to be finished in two post- 
war years will not exceed a single year’s pre-war 
building. We note that Mr. George Hicks, ex- 
plaining the White Paper, puts the total need for 
houses at four million, but merely holds out 3 
distant hope of a building rate of 400,000 a ycaf 
in some uncertain future. The figure of 750,000 
houses quoted in the White Paper as the imme- 
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ate need is a gross under-estimate. It covers 
nly the number of houses i to enable 
very family to have some sort 
ow bad, over its head, when the repairs pro- 
rget is more than twice what the Government 
ans to get done within two years of the end of 
he European war. There is no sign here of the 
drive and punch and, mayI say, genius” which 
. Churchill promised, at the Tory Conference, 
ould be applied to housing. 








PARLIAMENT : Down to Earth 


Wednesday. 

was generally felt that Tuesday’s debate on Civil 
viation was disappointing. The chance of handling 
great ncw enterprise worthily had been missed. 
he Government’s White Paper, as Cripps explained 
ith elaborate and courteous plausibility, was yet 
nother of these Coalition compromises between pub- 
control and private capitalism—though it was not, 
insisted, based primarily on political considerations 
t on a realistic desire “to get the immediate best 


t of all those factors which can be brought to- | 


Fred Montague, from the Socialist front bench, 
ed bitterly on the fact that Cripps, “of all 
eople in the world,” had made this speech: “I could 
most imagine I was listening to an insurance or 
nking company chairman making his annual re- 
ot.” He denounced the false analogy. between ship- 
ing and aviation: “For shipping operators to claim 
be air operators is like an ostler claiming to be a 
yalified- motor mechanic, or a barber a qualified 
prgeon.” He also gave a good definition of what 
Conservative Party and the shipping and rail- 
ay interests meant by free enterprise: “ State back- 
g all the time, State risk all the time, but private 
ofits also all the time.” 
Hore-Belisha, in a weighty historical discussion on 
deadening influence of Government control, 
imbed yet another rung towards at any rate “care- 
er” office. “Liberate our wings! ” he boomed. 
rank Bowles accused Lord Swinton of having “in- 
igued” with Mr. Berle (which Cripps denied), and 
de his usual plea for a world organisation of avia- 
on in the interest of world peace—ending: “I think 
is hopeless. I give in.” Henry Brooke (S.R. 
rector) was much interrupted from the Labour 
enches, especially when he was rash enough to 
mphasise that th: railway companies had “con- 
derable reserves.” There was general applause when 
erge Buchanan intervened to say, mock-inno- 
intly: “The railway companies run hotels, steam- 
hips, and all kindg of things; now they’re going to 
in aircraft. I wonder when they are going to start 
tun decent railways? ” Mrs. Tate gave vent to an 
tertainingly acidulated general moan :— 

Mrs. Tate: . . . The food on British railways . . . 
isa disgrace to civilisation. But it is typical of the 
British attitude to food. Certainly the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Cumberland (Mr. W. Roberts), who 
wants to travel in discomfort, looks as if he took 
no interest in food. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Lady should not make 
personal references to Members. 

Mrs. Tate: I apologise; I was only trying to 
refer to the hon. Member’s very ascetic and high- 
minded attitude. . . . Personally, I admit that I 
think there are very few things which can give one 
0 much pleasure three times a day, from the cradle 
to the grave, as food. 

Lennox-Boyd wound up the debate. Wordy 
embers had left him only about 20 minutes to do 
in. It was his maiden speech as a Minister, and 
Ss first speech in five years. He delivered it un- 
iedly, but at a breakneck speed which indicated 
teal grasp of the points he had to make. 
At question-time Edith Summerskill asked the 
inister of Food about the recent whitening—allegedly 
ofitable to the millers—of the national loaf. The 
ister said that “we must march with the times,” 
Md that the change in the loaf did not “ appreciably ” 
bdify its nutritiousness; but did not explain why 
Was necessary to modify this at all, appreciably or 
herwise, PONTIFEX MINOR 


HOW MUCH 


Iw his address to the Conservative Conference 
the Prime Minister indulged in the picturesque 
statement that “our Socialist friends have offi- 
cially committed themselves to a programme for 
nationalising all the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange,” and added that this had 
been done “much to the disgust of some of their 
leaders.” Against this, he’ gave his hearers to 
understand that he was for a return to the “old 
England,” to which he attributed the national 
record of the past five years of war. About the 
future of the “controls”—he was as emphatic 
in generalisation as he was vague about his real 
intentions. 

Now where did he get this knowledge that the 
Labour Party, which he was presumably meaning 
when he referred to “our Socialist friends,” is 
committed to the nationalisation of all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange? We 
profess to follow official Labour policy with some 
care, and we are quite unable to discover in it 
any warrant for such a concltision. On the con- 
trary, both the Labour Party officially and its 
individual leaders have shown every desire to limit 
as narrowly as possible the immediate field of 
socialisation and to avoid “nationalisation for 
nationalisation’s sake” as carefully as Mr. Chur- 
chill says he wishes to avoid “control for control’s 
sake.” The Labour Party is out to nationalise, 
as a matter of practical policy, not “all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange,” but 
precisely as few of such means as will enable 
them, when they get into power, to carry out the 
promises they have made of full employment, 
living wages, tolerable housing and a reasonable 
measure of social security. 

Nationalisation, as it figures in the immediate 
programme of the Labour Party, is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. The political Left in 
Great Britain believes that it is impossible to 
promote prosperity without certain measures of 
nationalisation coupled with a large amount of 
public control of big business. It believes that a 
return to private enterprise over the whole field, 
and to uncontrolled private enterprise over most 
of it, would lead to a speedy return. of mass un- 
employment, to exploitation of the consuming 
public by high prices, and to failure to get enough 
exports to pay for imports at the level which a 
programme of full employment connotes. No 


-doubt, in the long run, the Labour Party, as a 


Socialist Party, wants to carry public ownership, 
in one form or another, a good deal farther than 
it has any wish to carry it at once; but we do not 
believe that, even in the longest run, it has any 
desire to nationalise “all the means of produc- 


tion, distribution and exchange,” or even to bring’ 


them all under any form of public ownership. It 
has assuredly no desire to nationalise either the 
Co-operative Movement or private retail trade, or 
most forms of farming, or the whole mass of small 
and medium-scale business. Even in the long 
run, the Labour Party favours public ownership, 
not for its own sake, but when it is, or may 
come to be, needed in order to put right demon- 
trated inefficiency, to prevent monopoly and 
deliberate restriction of supply, or to create the 
conditions requisite for full employment and 
successful local and regional planning. 

What do these principles of action imply when 
they are translated into terms of what must be 
done at once as the foundation of a successful 
policy of sound and economic reconstruction? 
They involve taking over the coal mines, because 
there is plainly no other way of dealing with them, 
unless we are prepared, as Mr. Foot wishes, to 
hand them over to a coalowners’ monopoly armed 
with full power to. exploit the public. They in- 


volve taking over the railways and most of the 
large-scale road services, because there is no other 
way of settling the road-rail controversy and creat- 
ing a unified transport system, unless, again, we 
are prepared to place ourselves at the mercy of 
a private monopoly armed with almost unquali- 
fied power. They involve completing the business 
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SOCIALISM ? 


of taking over the service of electricity supply, 
at least as far as generation is concerned, and of 
making effective regional arrangements for distri- 
bution. They probably involve taking over the 


production of raw steel, in preference to leaving 


it to a monopoly which is even now busy with 
plans for consolidating its power. Certainly they 
involve taking over the Bank of England and 
granting it, unless the commercial banks are to 
be taken over as well, enough power to control 
their operations as agents of the Government’s 
full employment policy. 

There is but one other piece of nationalisation 
besides these that is at all likely to figure in the 
Labour Party’s election programme; and we do 
not know yet whether it will so figure or not. 
The problem of the land must be tackled at once, 
for no effective planning can possibly proceed 
until it has been tackled. There are, however, 
two alternative ways of tackling it. Nationalisa- 
tion is, in our view, much the better of the two; 
but if the Labour Party, in its desire to limit the 
field of nationalisation, decides to postpone that 
issue, there remains the alternative of a full and 
complete carrying out of the proposals made in 
the Uthwatt Report. This would be a second 
best, but the Party might favour it if there were 
any evidence that it would be fought less obstin- 
ately, in the Commons and in the Lords, than 
outright nationalisation. 

Here, as against the Prime Minister’s fancy 
picture, is a realistic forecasting of the amount of 
nationalisation that a Labour Government might 
be expected to attempt. But clearly so limited a 
programme could not avail either to ensure full 
employment or to prevent monopolistic exploita- 
tion unless it had as its complement a considerable 
measure of control over the price and output 
policies of all big business. It would be neces- 
sary, not merely for a year or two after the war, 
but permanently, to establish a system under 
which the fixing of prices or the limiting of out- 
pu: by combines or trade associations would be 
made unlawful except with the consent of the 
Government in each specific case. It would be 
necessary to set up commissions for the reorgani- 
sation under public authority of industries, such 
as cotton, which have got themselves into a hope- 
less mess, and for the Government to equip itself, 
in the consumers’ interests, with an effective 
machinery of costing, audit and technical inspec- 
tion of the proceedings of private industry, in 
order to emsure greater efficiency. Special 
measures (to which we shall return next weck) 
would be required to cope with the housing crisis. 
Finally, it would be indispensable for the State to 
take a hand»in ensuring not only that firms pay 
proper attention to export markets but also that 
they work together, on approved lines, in supply- 
ing these markets, so as to obtain for this country 
the foreign exchange which it must get to pay 
for essential foodstuffs and raw materials, 

No doubt it suited Mr. Churchill excellently to 
present his audience, as they in turn will pre- 
sently be trying to present the electors, with a 
showy caricature of what Labour would do if it 
were returned to power. No doubt it also suits 
him to impose on his own vagueness of pro- 
gramme—his Four Years’ Plan, to which he keeps 
referring, but which he has never defined—the 
halo of being not Conservative merely, but the 
work of men of goodwill from any Party, includ- 
ing the allegedly discontented Labour leaders 
whom he has not ventured individually to name. 
It is, however, none the less important that the 
Labour Party should not allow the Prime Minister 
to impress his caricature of Labour policy on the 
electors’ minds. Labour is building up a fine 
team of candidates, many of them young Service- 
men. What they need to aid their campaigning 
is a short, clear, authoritative statement of 
what a Labour Government would actually do. 
The answer to Mr. Churchill is to force the Tories 
to fight the election on “measures,” instead of 
simply on “the man.” 
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THE AIR FOR 


Wau the Prime Minister was nailing the flag 
of “free enterprise” to the Tory mast, the 
Government published its plans for the re- 
organisation of Civil Aviation. — Here was the 


The field was nearly clear, since civilian flying - 
has sunk during this long war into a condition 
of suspended animation. It turns out that “ free 
enterprise” means the most rigid monopoly it is 
possible to conceive. While the Americans re- 
tain and encourage competition alike in their 
internal and external air services, the British plan 
is to select in each geographical region a “ chosen 


instrument” on which the exclusive right to _ 


organise air transport will be conferred. Not only 
is competition ruled out between rival British air- 
lines; it is also eliminated between the new and 
the oider forms of transport. 

That is the one original feature that stands 
out in this plan. The railways and the shipping 
companies are to supply a considerable part of the 
capital of the new Corporations, while in one in- 
stance, the South American service, shipping will 
be the predominant partner. Travellers will, 
indeed, have their choice between sailing or flying 
to Buenos Ayres, but the same profit-making con- 
cern will dictate the conditions of the two forms 
of travel and reap the gains. Whether this solici- 
tude for the older vested interests, thus 
sheltered from their modern rival, will spur them 


to develop aviation to the utmost we gravely - 


doubt. There is an ominous parallel for this 
atrangement. Once England was the pioneer in 
inland navigation. When the canals were handed 
over to the railways all development stopped, and 
canals became the Cinderella of transport. Of 
course, the railways cannot treat the internal air- 
ways of Britain as they did the canals, but the 
parallel is a warning that, when two services are 
covered by one private monopoly, neither is likely 
to be efficiently developed. 

The perversity of this decision to build our 
air services on a capitalistic model is peculiarly 
striking, because from the start down to the 
present day flying has owed most of its develop- 
ment to the State. Most of the pioneering alike 
in the technique of flight and in the construction 
of planes was done by the military and naval ser- 
vices. Most of the inventions and experiments 
were made in the research laboratories of the 
State and at its cost. The pilots themselves have 
usually had their training, again at its cost, in 
one air arm or the other. One of the most singu- 
lar features of the new scheme is that the fleet of 
planes. with which the new Corporations will start 
work is actually to be supplied to them on lease 
by the Ministry of Civil Aviation. Not only will 
it bear the capital cost of constructifig them: it 
will supply the ingenuity and the experience that 
go into their designs. Finally, in the early years, 
the first civilian air-lines got going, and for long 
maintained themselves, thanks only to the sub- 
sidies they received. 

If we seek further to complete this singular 
picture of “free enterprise,” we look in vain for 
the entrepreneur whose readiness to take a risk 
entitled him, according to the classical econo- 
mists, to earn all the profit he could get—subject 
to the check of competition. The heads of the 
central organisation, the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, are not pioneers of the old type, 
ruthless it may be but adventurous and efficient, 
who worked their way up by audacity and in- 
dustry on their own merits. They are to be 
chosen and nominated, or at least approved, by 
the Ministry. We can discover in this scheme 
none of the merits and advantages claimed for 
capitalism. It has only one feature in common 
with “free enterprise”: these Corporations will 
be run for profit. 

It is disturbing that the spokesmen of the 
Labour Party in the War Cabinet have given their 
sanction to this scheme. On their behalf it will 
be urged that it includes ample provisions for 
control. The Ministry appoints or approves the 
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not to mention the Minister himself, are them- 
selves drawn from circles steeped in the same atti- 
tude to affairs, The worst of these compromises 


usually causes, and he doubts with good reason 
whether the desired end is often attained. 

Socialist technique for securing service of the 
public good is the exact opposite of this external 
interference. It is to create an institution organic- 
ally designed for public service. Owned by the 
community, it is not torn by conflicting and con- 
tradictory motives. It needs no- control from 
outside because its own governing board, repre- 
senting consumers and workers, as well as the 
State, owes no dual allegiance. Its constitution 
is the guarantee that it will serve the common 
good. If the Labour Party accepts external con- 
trol, even as a partial substitute for its own ideal, 
it will bring its own doctrine into disrepute and 
play into the hands of the demagogues, who have 
already half-persuaded the public that Socialism 
means inspection and the filling up of forms. On 
the contrary, it is in the modern world the only 
way of escaping these inconveniences. 

The White Paper contrives to discuss civil 
aviation at length without once mentioning the 
subject of defence or its bearing on worid- 
security. It ignores, first of all, the obvious fact 
that in the event of war these Corporations, their 
air-fields and their staffs will instantly be con- 
trolled and mobilised for military purposes. It 
then creates its Corporations which are to fly over 
all the frontiers of Europe and the East, without 
considering the security organisation into which 
they will have to be fitted. Nothing emerges 
clearly save that they will be the competitors of 
many foreign Corporations, some of which will 
have a world-wide, scope. To bar Germany and 
Japan from the air will not avail to make aviation 
the servant of peace, if we all work on a national- 
ist and competitive model. The failure of the 
Chicago Conference may have destroyed the 
hope of creating any world-wide organisation that 
could remove the risks of competitive nationalism. 
But that does not debar us from seeking a more 
constructive solution in Europe, or from build- 
ing up in concert with Australia, New Zealand 
and India (and if possible with the Dutch and 
French also) a common international service for 
Asia and the Pacific region. The case for 
this does not rest on negative grounds— 
the risks of friction and militarism—though 
these are in everyone’s mind. We prefer to 
argue that peace means positive co-operation. 

We can imagine no better way of cementing 
nation to nation and fostering the recognition of 
the common interests of mankind than by organ- 
ising civil aviation on the basis of international 
operation and ownership. For that Australia and 
New Zealand are eager, and we should expect the 
French also to welcome it. A creative oppor- 
tunity has been missed that may never come again, 
and vested interests entrenched which it will be 
difficult in the future to dislodge. It is deplorable 
that Labour Ministers should have made this last 
concession to a dying Coalition. Their assent will 
make it immeasurably harder for the Labour Party 
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. only solution consistent with jy 
i socialisation of civilian flying j 


A LONDON DIARY 


Waar did Mr. Churchill mean? I doubt ; 
he really expects Labour Members to join in 


new National Government if the Tories win thy 


election. He might be quite glad if one or tw 
did, but in any event he gains a nice prope 
ganda point by telling the electorate that it 

Labour which wants to go back to party gov eng 
ment. In fact of course the Tories are quite g 


determined as Labour on fighting as a separa 
party. Neither side would dr dream of committing 
themselves to any kind of coalition before tly 
fight; ina struggle the protagonists mug 
both go out full vi . In-so far as there j 
substance and not only ene bin , 


marks about a coalition, I think Mr. Churchil 
has in mind that (apart from some erstwhi 
Liberals like Lord Simon), Sir John Anderson 
Lord Leathers, Lord Woolton, Sir Andrew Duncay 
and a number of others could be brought in 2 
men who are not technically Conservative, by 
whose presence would not arouse misgiving ig 
Tory breasts. People who call themselves “‘ non 
political business men ”’ are always Conservative 
Such a “ coalition of the Right” is certain 
possible. But I can hardly believe in the con 
tinuation of Conservative-Labour union. Th; 
effect would be to split the party that ac 
cepted minority status in the government of i 
opponents. Labour learnt what that meant i 
1931, and would not repeat the experience, whik 
the Conservative party, since the days of Peel a 
any rate, has never cared enough for any positive 
policy to risk division in its own ranks about i 
If Labour should find itself compelled to form 
a government without an adequate majority, i 
would have to seek additional backing not among 


Conservatives, but among some of the mor 


radical Liberals, and among the Communists an 
other Left groups, or progressive Independents. 


* * x 


I have now received from two first-hand 
sources an astounding picture of overcrowding 
in a famous naval depot. There are near 
three times as many men in the barracks as if 
peacetime ; most, like one of my informants 
are waiting to be posted to ships or other shor 
establishments. Naturally, it is. quite impossible 
to find work for them all. So, he says, “‘ hounded 
out of the messes, these men spend their working 
hours in a continual skulk round the Barracks 
hiding away in lavatories, clothing queues © 
walking up and down the drill shed.”” _ His mes 
is 120 feet by 30 feet ; over eight hundred ratings 
have to make this their home. Lockers, wher 
all their kit must be kept; only number fo 
hundred, so this “‘ dingy, ill-lit and smoky room 
crammed with men who must stand or sit literall 
shoulder to shoulder,” is further burdened witl 
the kit bags of half of them. To do thei 
laundry, four messes (over three thousand met 
have to use forty bowls—and most of them 3 
without plugs. Sleeping conditions are just 4 
inadequate. A majority of the ratings sleep if 
a tunnel used asa raid shelter. My acquaintanct 
has a good word for the recreational and spo 
facilities, but these again are so overworked 
and overcrowded that only a fraction of th 
men can enjoy them. The depot cinema, f 
instance, is forced to close its doors save ‘ 
those with a pass to go out of the depot 
Efforts by the station authorities to intr 
duce excellent features like an Informatio! 
Room with books, pamphlets, posters and so 0! 
break down because there simply is not enoug! 
room for those who wish to use it. Ninety mel 


can get in at a squeeze. The monotony would } 
somewhat relieved, my informant says, if mor 
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d be done in the way of current affairs and 


fiving inMscussion groups. But the main picture is of an 
os sost unbelievable boredom and waste of time. 
US iy x * * a8 


From what sources, asks the News Chronicle, 
ertinent y, are we to find the engineers, chemists, 
chitects and surveyors whom the Ministry of 
bo is trying to recruit for the Control Com- 
sion in Germany? Will not technicians of 
types all be urgently needed for post-war 
' tion jobs-in this country ? The answers, 
should have thought, are, respectively, ‘‘ God 


ee eee cor ath ot 


Y 


doubt j 


join in 
S Win thé 


4 a men with good technical and scientific qualifi- 
hat it jqgptions; amd to send second-rate people to 
y governgape! industry and research during 


Occupation period would be futile. Here, I 
ggest, we are likely to pay the penalty for cur 
sgically cavalier treatment of hundreds of anti- 
German experts who have loyally served 
Allied cause in this country during the war 
ny of these men, who have a unique knowledge 
the problems likely to arise, would be willing 
take employment in the Control Commission 


quite a 


‘aZi 


he first phase of occupation. But they insist, 
a condition, on receiving British citizenship. 
er all, they have burnt their boats so far as 
country of their birth is concerned, and— 
jthout a British passport—they might not 
maturally feel that they were returning to 
servativegpermany as hireling traitors, which they are 
certain. Our American allies recognise six months’ 
the congmetvice in the U.S. Army as constituting a title 
on. @» American citizenship. We have accepted 
that ac in the British Army but have given 


itive, Ou 
giving ig 
res “* non 


ent of i™emmissioned rank to very, very few—and then ~ 
meant iq™po Matter what their qualifications or aptitudes) 
ace, whil@@g'y in the Pioneer Corps. 


* * * 


The request of the three Medway towns for 
milgamation into a county borough raises a 


of Peel g 
y positive 
s about i 


d to form question about the future of local government 
ajority, Wh this country. It was quite clear from the 
val ges N@ecent White Paper that this Cabinet is content 


) leave things very much as they are; but the 
lad was left open for the creation of new county 
ooughs in suitable cases. But what is now 
suitable case? For the last fifty years this 
ocess has gone on, filching the richer urban 


unists and 
endents. 


le eas away from the control of the county councils 
ire nearly il the map of England is blotted with auto- 
acks as iqqpmous towns which contribute nothing directly 


) the services required by the less populous 


formants ntryside around them. The county councils 


od = left to provide hospitals, roads, schools 
Pee vied so forth for districts that look like 
‘c workinge U2completed jigsaw puzzle. At first sight 


here is an obvious case for putting three town- 


Barracks hips which are really the same place under a 


Ser mes mmon authority—you.can then iron out all 
ed rating”, i”esome anomalies in rates, utility charges 
rs. where standards—but the consequences to the 
ainer fougmenty as a whole can be very harmful though 


ss obvious. The sensible thing would be a 
organisation of local government so that places 
¢ Rochester, Chatham or Gillingham could 
ve the local democracy they rightly desire with- 
it destroying all links with Kent as a region. 
his is a big job, but sooner or later we must 
down to it. The longer we wait, the more 


10ky room 
sit literall 
lened witl 

do thei 
sand met 
them 3 


just 4! : - . 
P deen ‘a@mested interests there will be to oppose it. 
quaintan ad * bs! 
and spol From a friend just back from a visit to France 
yverworked 


buth of the Loire I get a depressing picture of 


on of t@@orsening conditions. A vicious circle is in 


inema, f@Mperation : transport chaotic because there is no 
rs save “@ntrol from the Paris administration, and no 
he depot@ntral control because of transport chaos. Food 

to nM short in all the larger towns and the black market 
nformatiol 


ore vigorous than ever. In Lyons my friend 
and so OMfund that a large British-owned concern was 
1ot cnousMRying its employees partly in francs and partly 
Jinety = b bicycle tyres, which could be-readily exchanged 
y would Mr food and clothes in the local black exchange 
s, if MOGHhd mart. Only by a breach of the Truck Acts, 


even under the military Commander during _ 


or whatever is their equivalent in French law, 
could the workers be enabled to supplement their 
(quite inadequate) official rations. 


The other lig British sities on the German 
front were surprised by the arrival of a shower 
of Russian leaflets. On examination they turned 
out to be German propaganda to Russian soldiers. 
Why were they shot into the British lines? An 
example of German thoroughness, The night 
before a group of British soldiers had sung the 
Volga Boat Scng. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to J. D. Crichton. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


** There are too many who see the Conservative 
Party as a class party, and we want to show them 
it is mot a class party.” This fact is too often 
forgotten both by Conservatives and their 
opponents. And this in spite of the fact that the 
Party sacrificed every hope of immediate political 
advantage in 1939 in its championship of the 
democratic caus¢.—Daily Sketch. 


Goldfish lover would like to contact Cross 
Hills Gentleman who has aged gold fish in base- 
ment.—Advert. in Keighley News. 


WILSON : It’s got everything : Song and Dance, 
Vaudeville, Bands, Love, Thrills and Drama. 
A million pounds worth of entertainment. Advert. 
in Surrey Comet. 


ACCIDENT IN THE ALLIED CAMP 
(After Robert Browning) : 


You know Remagen Bridge was seized 
A week or two ago— 

The High Command was hardly pleased, 
It almost wrecked the show. 

The bridge they thought as good as blown 
When Ike’s assault began ; 

Allied Headquarters had their own 
Supreme strategic plan. 


They said they scarcely would expect 
An independent line, 
Although their plan did not neglect 
The crossing of the Rhine. 
“Remagen Bridge should have been wrecked 
according to design, 
For things in warfare are not done 
In this haphazard way. 


SHAEF courier galloped to the ridge 
Where Hodges with his troop 
Stood looking on Remagen Bridge, 
And cried “ Regroup, regroup !” 
The spearheads that advance too far 
Imperil all the flank— 
Blow yonder bridge while yet you are 
Upon the western bank. 


The whole concerted war machine 
Together must advance, 

You dare not take an unforeseen 
And accidental chance. 

The Field Commander must not flout 
The Allies’ master plan ; 

SHAEF will arrange a news blackout— 
Retire now while you can. 


O then the eagle eyes flashed fire 
Above that scene of strife, 
And General Hodges bark “ Retire ? 
No, not on your sweet life! 
Great snakes! I’ve crossed the Rhine,” 
* There lies our new bridgehead.” 
And sinking at the General’s side, 
The man from SHAEF fell dead. 
SAGITTARIUS 


he cried, 
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RUSSIA’S NEW HOMES 


(From our Correspondent in the U.S.S.R.) 


FTER three and a half years of war the Soviet 
Union’s rehousing problems assume dimensions 
that would appal any but Russians, used as they 
are to immense long-term planning schemes. In 
liberated areas a great percentage of houses are 
totally destroyed (the percentage of public 
buildings is naturally much higher since the 
retreating Germans deliberately blew up these 
whenever possible). In ruined Stalingrad only 
5 per cent. of the houses are capable of being 
repaired, and even now, two years after the 
German surrender, the majority of the diminished 
population is still living in cellars and the famous 
dugouts of the Volga bank. Liberated areas 
generally, and their industriai-towns in particular, 
will have first priority in rebuilding schemes ; this 
decision is inspired as much for economic necessity 
as for humanitarian reasons since adequately 
housed workers will naturally produce more than 
those living in dugouts or temporary barracks. 

Some of the unblitzed towns have a housing 
shortage nearly as acute as devastated areas. 
Despite official restriction on the numbers coming 
into the capital, Moscow’s population has 
increased during the war by at least a million. 
For the last three years building has been at a 
standstill. In the Urals, where so much industry 
was evacuated at the beginning of the war, over- 
crowding seems even more serious. Here a good 
start has been made in transferring families from 
temporary barracks to newly-built flats and 
cottages, but it will be years before factory 
workers, many of whom will not return to the 
west, are adequately housed. 

**We’ve been concentrating mainly on two 

things—collectivisation of agriculture and de- 
velopment of heavy industry,’’ Russians say, and 
usually add, the “‘ in view of this war it’s a good 
thing, both for us and for the Allies generally, 
that we did so.”’ Now, with the passage of time, 
the increase in population and the ravages of war, 
the housing problem has reached monumental pro- 
portions. ‘‘ In the next ten years,”’ says Professor 
Alabyan, Vice-President of the Academy of ° 
Architects, who is also in charge of replanning 
Stalingrad, ‘‘ we will have built a billion square 
metres of living space, or roughly twenty-five 
million houses. The Academy of Architects, 
along with the Commissariat of Building, is now 
preparing a gigantic planning scheme which will 
cover the whole U.S.S.R. and which will have 
sections in each Republic. Haphazard buildings 
are useless; we must tackle the problem from 
the beginning, which means starting by building 
factories to produce construction material. In 
every large region we propose to establish 
Combinats—groups of factories producing bricks, 
cement, glass, paint, waterpipes, sewerpipes, 
nails, plumbing fixtures and prefabricated parts 
such as walls, doors, window frames. First, of 
course, we shall have to make machine tools to 
produce all these things. We want to mechanise 
processes of painting, plastering, sawing and 
planing. So we start by building factories to 
make tools to produce construction materials to 
build houses. The establishment of these 
Combinats will take time.’’ Alabyan continued, 
** But even if there were no house-building at all 
for the first two to three years, we would still save 
time in the end. We shall economise in workmen, 
too, for when industrial methods are used house- 
building requires less labour in general and also 
less skilled labour.”’ 

A Government commission on architecture now 
covers the whole Soviet Union, two hundred 
and fourteen planning organisations employing 
more than a thousand architects, Building plans 
for 140 towns were drawn up last year, and 
315 more plans will be completed in 1945. In 
every republic new architectural schools, from 
higher technical institutions to vocational schools 
for training in exterior and interior decoration, 
are also opening this year. Throughout the 
liberated areas courses are established to train 
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builders to make up for the scarcity of skilled 
workers. Stalingrad has 35,000 of these part- 
time or full-time volunteers, mostly Komsomols. 
In the midst of the long-term building plans the 
State has made a concession to the urgency of 
housing needs in the shape of prefabricated 
wooden houses, the lifetime of which will be 
about fifteen years. These frame cottages on 
brick foundations will account for ten to fifteen 
per cent, of the total housing plan. Russian 
pioneers of brication were the Buildi 
Trust of the Commissariat of Aviation Industry, 
who were obliged to build in the quickest possible 
time large numbers of houses for skilled workers 
evacuated to the Urals. In view of its previous 
experience the Aviation Industry’s help was 
called in when the population started pouring 
back to Stalingrad. Six hundred families of 
executives and best workers of the “‘ Red October ”’ 
factory, Stalingrad, are now rehoused in bungalows 
built in record time by the Aviation Building 
Trust’s Shock Brigades. One of these pre- 
fabricated cottages has been erected in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow for inspection by the 
other Commissariats which are expected to take 
up the idea and start producing the necessary 
parts in their own factories. The show house is ¢ 
pleasant looking small bungalow with red brick 
base, cream-painted wooden walls, side veranda, 
white pillared porch and steep grey tile roof with 
overhanging eaves. And it was built in thirty 
working hours—from digging of foundations to 
screwing in of last electric bulb and placing of 
stone flower urns on lawn. The house was built 
to a timetable by a brigade of forty Stalingrad 
workers, of whom nineteen were skilled artisans. 
It consists of bedroom and kitchen to the right 
of the hall, second bedroom to the left and a bath- 
room at end of hall. Since the whole floor space 
is only fifty square metres the rooms are very 
small. The house is heated by tiled wood- 
burning stoves let into the walls so that one stove 
warms two rooms and hall ; central heating would 
involve construction of cellar, so increasing con- 
struction time. The living room, the walls of 


_ which are coloured plaster applied mechanically, 


has a French window leading out to a veranda. 
All windows naturally have doublé panes. The 
rooms are lighted by a big central globe, and there 
is an electric wall-plug for radio, lamps or kettle. 
Cooking apparatus is wood-burning brick stove 
which Russian housewives have used for genera- 
tions. Nowhere is there a built-in cupboard or 
even shelves, and the loft which runs the whole 
length of the house can be reached only by placing 
a ladder against the outside wall. The small sink 
in the kitchen, and the bathroom wash-basin, have 
only a cold water tap, the hot water supply 
coming from the wood-burning geyser which 
runs into the bath. As a result the laundry must 
be done in the bathroom. The plumbing fixtures 
are very plain—there is no gleaming nickel and 
porcelain—but main point is they are there, and 
the new householder will no longer have to use 
the communal lavatory or go to the public baths 
for a weekly scrub, 

Such is the standard of a Russian prefabricated 
cottage. To the British housewife it might not 
seem very tempting, but to the Russian family, 
who have moved in from a single crowded room 
or a cubicle in barracks or a hole in the ground, it 
looks like paradise. ‘‘ Do not imagine,”’ said the 
Chief Engineer of the Building Trust, ‘‘ that we 
think this a perfect house. If we added all the 
improvements I would like to see, the house would 
take much longer to prefabricate and erect. Our 
main job at the moment is to get roofs over 
people’s heads and to give them warmth, privacy 
and space.”’ 

In addition to the State and municipal 
schemes there is a widespread campaign, chiefly 
in the rural districts, for the individual building 
of homes. The State gives the individual house- 
builder credit for anything up to ten thousand 
roubles, repayable within seven years. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven million roubles are the 
State funds allocated for this purpose last year. 
In country districts the peasants have always 





to build houses are being helped not only by the 
State but also by their factories, which allot a 
percentage of their construction materials to the 
individual builders and organise delivery to the 
site of the future houses. One progressive factory 
is giving houseless employees iron for the roofs, 
bricks for the door and window handles at cost 
price. The same factory employs a building expert 
to advise its workers, and has established a 
department producing simple furniture such as 
tables, chairs and shelves. Such measures, 
approved but not enforced by the State, depend 
mainly on the initiative of the factory executives 
and the activity of local Communist organisations, 
and are pointed out by the Soviet newspapers as 
shining examples to be followed. But a real 
construction programme cannot get under way 
till the end of the war, when war factories can be 
converted to peacetime production, and Red 
Army men, having finished one job, will roll up 
their sleeves for the next one. 


WHY SMALLER FAMILIES ? 


Way are people having smaller families 
nowadays ? What are their real reasons ? 

Under the auspices of the Rockefeller Trust, a 
psychiatric research project on marriage relation- 
ships is at present being undertaken in this 
country. It is on a small scale ; and of necessity 
has been limited to married couples in the repro- 
ductive age group, living in an urban area, and 
drawn from the artisan and working classes. 
Within this framework and dependent on the 
voluntary co-operation of those approached, it is 
as close an approximation to the random sample 
as is possible where human beings are concerned. 

It is my assignment to obtain the genetic, 
psychiatric, and sociological data on which the 
study will be made. In other words, I ask people 
to tell me something about their family, their own 
life history, and their views on certain subjects 
including that of family limitation. Interviews 
with husbands and wives are separate and per- 
sonal, and care is taken to avoid all prompting 
or bias. 

The first thing that must be realised is that 
parenthood is now a conscious choice. This is so, 
even though we are dealing not with the educated 
middle and upper classes, but with men and 
women who have left school at 14 and for the 
most part have neither read nor had opportunity 
for formal education since. Even the most stupid 
and unintelligent understand the possibility of 
control, however unsuccessful or indifferent they 
may be in practice. 

Yet a deeper motivation must be sought than 
the spread of new knowledge about contraception, 
as almost 90 per cent. of those interviewed relied 
on a method which dates back to history and is 
common to all countries and civilisations. People 
know this themselves, and rarely cite birth control 
as a cause of family limitation. It is rather in the 
social and psychological environment provided 
that the main influences lie. 

The reason most frequently given for having 
fewer children is “‘ Money.” This was men- 
tioned by both men and women more than twice 
as often as any other factor, including war. Yet 
it is clear they are thinking, however dimly, not so 


’ (clerk). 


- parental discord. 
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much in terms of actual cash income as in 
standards of living. Propaganda, Government 
otherwise, directed towards improved nutrition ap 
health; public discussions on housing; 
vertising in the fields of dress and domes 
appliances; the films; all these tend to 13) 

’ ideas of the desirable minimum. 

finds expression in remarks like : “* Thing 
were cheaper in olden days ’’ (G.P.O. labourer) 
“The cost of living has gone up and wagg 
haven’t kept pace with it”’ (milk roundsman) 
“ There were no outside pleasures in the old day 
and large families didn’t matter” (fireman) 
“Women like to see their kids look nice 
(bricklayer’s wife). 
* Money comes up in in connection wit 
education, and with training for future employ 
ment. Everyone is determined to give the 
children “a better chance’; and counting th 
cost in maintenance, if nothing else, of an exn 
two years at school, or during a lengthy apprentic 
ship they realise they may achieve their ambitic 
for one or two, but not for half a dozen. This 
reinforced by the experience of poverty an 
“hard times *” many people have known in the 
own childhood, especially if they were members , 
large families. “‘ I’d be afraid to see my childra 
suffer like we did,”’ said a cabinet maker whos 
mother had had 22 pregnancies. His wife 
herself one of nine, took a similar view. 

The unemployment of the 1920’s and ear 
1930’s is still fresh in people’s minds, and 
cautious, not to say sceptical attitude is take 
towards the prospect of post-war employmen 
“You’ve no guarantee of a good living wage 
(male nurse); “‘ If there isn’t enough work to ¢ 
round, there’s no point adding to the population 
Young married people who have sca 
their fathers standing month after month at “ th 
Labour,’ aimless and frustrated, and thei 
mothers hopelessly trying to make ends mee 
may well be forgiven if they put the attempt t 
achieve some material security before the leg 
tangible satisfactions of parenthood. Incidentally 
this dependence on the “dole” or on publi 
assistance is one of the most-cited reasons f 
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Next to money, war. All the obvious difficultie 
are mentioned: separation; service overseas 
bombs ; higher expenses ; reduced income ; b 
what seems likely to be more potent in the lon 
run is not so much what is actually being cx 
perienced, but the fear of some future repetition 
The birth rate has risen during the War yea 
This, however, is mainly due to a high proporti 
of first births, and will have little effect on th 
estimated decline of population. 

While men tend of the whole to take th 
attitude : “‘ It’s nosort of a world to bring childre 
into,” women’s reaction is. more personal an 
individual, perhaps because of their greatq 
biological role in the production and care 4 
children. One mother, a former waitre 
told me “‘ women don’t want to bear boys becauontr 
it’s all for nothing.’”” She had counted up thins. 
she, her mother, grandmother, and two-year-0 chang 
daughter had had “over a dozen wars betwe pi, 
them” (i.c., the total of their individual Gyr. 1 
perience). Another young woman, factory work¢ (every 
before marriage, when asked why people hay 1, 
fewer children nowadays, remarked bluntlyMunjc,. 
“ They think it’s waste of time. The Governmei).,,. 
takes them as soon as they grow up.” securi 

The desire for freedom is another influence Hen, 
work, and one which is increasingly fostered 1) Himea., 
competitive society. Urban life provides, Biuade 
Titmuss’s words, “‘ a range of frothy and glitte eed 
alternatives to parenthood ”’ ; and if many preiqJ aj, 
to expend their income on the cinema, the dog omp: 
track, football pools, and the wares of the hi'@onyy 
purchase salesman, instead of on the upbringhyen, 
of children, they are only fitting into what thir. 1, 
see around them and to what is held up as mateMij.y 41, 
success, Yet it is not so much “freedom {roM Hithe ¢ 
that people want, as “ freedom to.” Not childles$ii.j4_, 
ness, but help with the social and economic dion), 
backs that a family entails. Not the quest 
selfish enjoyment, not evasion of responsibili 


these potential parents have glimpsed some- 
ng of social change, and know that community 
















































§ merked the present difference i 
ng between the childless and those with young 


Women feel the loss of freedom most, and give 
very often as the 


nice 


tion wit 


ee P aiity mentioned by t both men and women. 
atf “33 A former chocolate-di , now the mother of 
an war wo boys, and with jantlligence considerably above 


the average of the sample, attributed the break-up 
or failure of many marriages to this inability of 
wives to go about with their husbands and share 
their interests. 


prentice 
. This 
ferty an 


n in thd de more créches and nurseries where 


provi 
children could be left, especially at week-ends. 


te And why shouldn’t places like cinemas and 
4 na cance-halls have nurseries attached too ? 
is y wid This feeling that parents are being penalised 


is widespread; and many are indignant that 
“they? want you to have more children when 
there is so little practical encouragement. ‘“‘ It’s 
the Government who want the big families: not 
us. They should take more of the expense, and 


and ear 
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ployment make a woman’s life easier ” (department store 
ig Sy parcel sorter); “* They’re not trying to help you 
Sedation’ when baby clothes are taxed and couponed” 


(plasterer’s wife). 

Housing difficulties, like those of war, are 
fairly often brought forward ; but though urgent, 
they are less fundamental than i is often made out. 
Ill-health of one or other partner surprisingly 
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ag takes a place almost as high as housing in fre- 
“id “Maquency of mention. A few cite age at marriage 
subi or marital difficulties, but these are excep- 


tions and of personal rather than general signi- 
ficance, 
There is considerable divergence of opinion 


casons fa 


difficultidl shout Family Allowances. Some think they 
eager would encourage parents to have more children ; 


others (the majority) believe they would make no 
difference. Even those who are in favour qualify 
their approval by saying that the allowances would 


a the lon 
being ex 


repetition have to be adequate. “‘ §s. or 10s. a week isn’t 
War Yea soing to do any good” (clerk). ‘‘ Family allow- 
am “Maances would help people living in poor districts 


who have big families ’’ (hairdresser), but would 
not have influenced his own decision only to have 


) take re two children. ‘“‘ It’s all a matter of education and 
1s _ “Masurroundings.”? I myself believe that while 
gee family allowances are to be advocated on humani- 


tarian and social welfare grounds, they are no 
aiswer to a declining birthrate. Neither this, 
moral or patriotic exhortations, prohibition of 
contraceptives or all the totalitarian armoury will 
make any difference. The real problem is that of 
changing a social attitude. 

Biological drives are still strong enough to en- 
sure the continuance of the one or two child family 
(everyone in the sample wanted some children) 
but numbers in excess of that will not be produced 
Unless new incentives are found, and some of the 
bstacles to parenthood removed. Fear and in- 
rity, psychological inheritance of the 2oth 
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oie century, are not to be exorsised by superficial 
Stes de measures; nor will women easily be per- 
i 


suaded to relinquish their new possibilities of 


d glitter reedom. 
nany Pid Alva Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist, in her 
ew hi omprehensive and fascinating study of the 


opulation problem in Sweden, says: “In- 
luencing the whole structure of modern social 
tle may be the only effective way of controlling the 
uevelopment of the family institution, including 
he factor of procreation.” After 15 months’ 
ield-work on the subject in this country, my 
onclusion is the same. 
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She wanted the Government to » 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 


Tue Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles which the 
Arts Theatre actors are now performing at The Arts 
Theatre Club in Great Newport Street, was first 
acted. at Malvern in 1935. There, some readers of 
THE NEW STATESMAN will remember, that a Shaw 
Season was held during successive summers, and 
these performances I occasionally attended as a 
grumpy old admirer; one by no means disposed to 
accept his latter-day plays as wonderful from top to 
bottom. _ Malvern became for a short time a sort of 
Song Shaw Bayreuth. The audiences struck me 
as over-enthusiastic over plays clearly inferior to 
those of his prime, and the atmosphere was too- 
balmy for my taste. Moreover, some of these latter 
plays were infected with the infernal Fiihrer-prinzip, 
then so active everywhere abroad. Recall On the 
Rocks, its conclusion and its Preface. The Preface 
advocated “killing as a political function”: “What 
we are confronted with now,” it stated, “is a grow- 
ing perception that if we desire a certain type of 
civilisation and culture we must exterminate the sort 
of people who do not fit into it.” It recommended 
“ Liquidation” as the right way of dealing with the 
“unsatisfactory”; “it is only weeding the garden.” 
An approved example given was that of “the unfor- 
tunate Commissar who as Minister of Transport found 
himself obliged to put a’ pistol in his pocket and 
with his own hand shoot stationmasters who had 
thrown his telegrams into the dustbin instead of 
attending to them, so that he might the more im- 
pressively ask the rest of the staff whether they yet 
grasped the fact that orders are meant to be exe- 
cuted.” Note the placing of the adjective “unfor- 
tunate.” Others (among them the children, wives 
and friends of some incompetent stationmaster) 
might be more inclined to apply it to the victim him- 
self than his executioner; for life can be precious 
also to the incompetent, and the incompetent dear to 
others. , 

In Onthe Rocks the old democrat who has striven 
all his life for universal suffrage and found it has not 
led to the millennium, was made to say: “It took the 
heart out of old Hipney; and now I’m for any 
Napoleon, or Mussolini or Lenin or Chavender” (the 
chief politician in the play) “that has the stuff in him 
to take both the people and the spoilers and oppres- 
sors by the scruff of their silly necks and just sling 
them into the way they should go with as many kicks 
as may be needful to make a thorough job of it.” 
It was too early (1933) for Hipney to add “Heil 
Hitler.” The same doctrine was put into the mouth 
of Sir Arthur Chavender. He is made to confess 
that he himself is not ruthless enough to play the 
part of the saviour of society, adding, “I shall hate 
the man who will carry it through for his cruelty 
and the desolation he will bring to us and our like.” 

I am writing in the parlour of a pleasant put “‘c- 
house beside a small fire. Four jolly tars have just 
come in, their caps pushed back from their healthy, 
shiny, vacant, handsome faces. They have ordered 
pints and are presently going into the next room to 
play pool. A heavy commercial gent on a high stool 
leans across the bar drowsily reading an evening 
paper. So, counting the plump, prompt, bored bar- 
maid herself, there are seven of us here; and glance 


. within and a glance around tells me for certain sure 


that we ought to be “liquidated.” From the point 
of view of establishing a Communist Utopia we are 
one and all useless. To say we don’t care a fig about 
mankind would be perhaps an exaggeration; but the 
condition in which men may be living on this globe 
at some distant date occupies our thoughts and emo- 
tions very little and very seldom compared with our 
personal satisfactions and the happiness of those 
near to us. Those four sailors are risking, and wil- 
lingly, their lives for their “country,” though they 
don’t know exactly what they mean by that. They 
would probably also take risks to rescue anybody 
who fell into the Thames which I can see flowing 
past the window. But if you told them to risk them- 
selves in order that a number of unborn beings might 
some day be better off they would tell you to go 
to hell. The heroine of another of Shaw’s later plays, 
“The Patient” in Too Good to be True, cries out 
in the process of her conversion to the Life Force that 
she and those around her are merely “walking 
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machines for turning good food into bad manure.” I 
don’t see why she should have said “bad” manure, 
but that somewhat Swiftian verdict is applicable also 
to us in this foom, and—hullo!—to this new arrival; 
though I fancy G.B.S. would be particularly sorry to 
see him bumped painlessly off. A black and white 
Dalmatian dog has just come up to me to be patted. 
Now, if I could discover a cure for cancer by ex- 
perimenting on him, I know that Shaw would think 
me unpardonably wicked and cruel, attributing my 
intentions merely to unconscious sadism; though why 
that should be more cruelly wicked than to shoot an 
incompetent stationmaster in order that a state rail- 
way might run better in future, I do not understand. 
“Yes, spotted animal, judged by any contribution to 
world-betterment you are likely to make, your exist- 
ence cannot possibly be excused. You’re just a charge 
upon the community; true, a lighter one than I, still 
someone has to feed you. And do you live for your 
puppies’s puppies’s puppies? I’m afraid not. Come 
here, I'll scratch you behind the ears and whisper in 
them a secret: no more do I. «I’ve been to see an 
amusing, rather faulty play called The Simpleton of 
the Unexpected Isles, which the author rightly calls 
“a vision of judgment,” and we are both for it. 
Instead of running after bones and bitches or sitting 
by the fire—those things are merely doggish, or, to 
put it frankly, hoggish—you ought to be striving that 
in the future dogs should have more bitches and 
bones. No, that isn’t quite right. Say, rather, that 
at long last dogs should be born which do not want 
such things; though what they’ll be wanting instead 
I’m not clear. Anyhow, you be off now, and talk to 
one of those sailors. Only for Heaven’s sake don’t 
worship him. He’s only human like you. Never take 
your eyes off the Life Force, though you don’t see it, 
in order to take into account a mere man. Tell him 
I said so and see what he’ll say.” 

The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles (farce in 
form but serious in content) is a bright and ready 
impromptu product of Shaw’s imagination. It is 
not of much value itself, but it is interesting from the 
point of his development.. It is quite well acted at 
the Arts Theatre. Indeed, unless by a piece of rare 
luck the part of the Oriental priestess could be taken 
by a quite enormously impressive woman (Miss Paget- 
Bowman as Prola was, by the way, excellent), I doubt 
whether much more could be made of the play than 
the present cast actually do. The comic naturalism 
of such parts as the shanghaied curate, the colonial 
governor and his wife, the redeemed emigration 
officer, the pert little female tourist, only required 
from their interpreters some humour and enough pro- 
fessional intelligence to keep it within bounds, and 
thus allow the jokes (all are not very good) to make 
their effect. Pra, the priest, must be calm, dark and 
handsome; and Mr. Dignam was. The less the 
apocalytic angel acts, and the more his behaviour re- 
sembles that of a guest arriving at a garden-party 
with interesting news, the more will the audience 
enjoy his coming out of the sky, his mghtgown and 
white woolly wings, and the fagt that this is indeed 
the Day of Judgment. Tall Mr. Shine, with his fair 
moustache and social composure, met these require- 
ments; just as, previously, Mr. Peter Jones, as the 
Simpleton or Curate, had exhibited just about the 
right amount of natural embarrassment on finding 
that he had to marry both the island lovelies, and not 
only the one he had at first fancied most. Let me 
explain. 

This island, a British possession, is inhabited also 
by a pair of Oriental sages, man and wife. Like other 
characters in Shaw’s drama who live on a higher 
plane, they exercise an irresistible sex-attraction over 
ordinary mortals, and in this case they take advan- 
tage of the infatuation they inspire respectively in the 
male and female British to try a eugenic experiment 
and blend in their offspring the virtues of East and 
West. Twenty yeers pass. Physically, the offspring 
are all that could be desired. None will wonder that 
the Curate, deposited by pirates, fell for the two 
girls. But mentally and spiritually they are far from 
satisfactory; they have no conscience; that is why 
the priest and priestess insist on the curate, who is 
nothing if not scrupulous, mating both, thus intro- 
ducing a little conscience into the stock, while as a 
religious man he should learn that sex is an entirely 
impersonal relation. 
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a repetition, on an inferior dramatic level, of one 
of his very best, Heartbreak House; “For quite ob- 
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i Mrs. Hushabye is Love, Lady Utterwood is 

ide, Hi Hushabye is Heroism and Sir i 

tterword is Empire.” But they are living indi- 
viduals and these mechanical dolls. Moreover, The 
Simpleton also ends apocalyptically, but with 
catastrophe treated in a very different spirit. Shaw 
had recovered his good spirits (perhaps he has again 
lost them since); the fountain of glorious gaiety in 
him has begun once more to spout and sparkle. His 
faith in the Life Force is again serene, in spite of the 
collapse of previous hopes. 

Now, how interesting this is from the point of view 
of his changes as a creative dramatist! He begins by 
writing for the stage as a social reformer, as a Fabian 
showing up particular abuses. In 1903 I wrote-of 
Man and Superman: “Eugenics.seems the last hen- 
coop to which Mr. Shaw clings in the wreck of his 
hopes.” Then follow miscellaneous dramas, till in 
Major Barbara the doctrine is preached that the only 
hope is to convert the Capitalists—the Undershafts 
and Bodgers. : 

The artist is still searching for the fundamen 
remedy. Of men being born again and born better 
we hear no more. Religion becomes more pro- 
minent and results in that splendid climax Saint 
joan. ‘Then another change: in Back to Methuselah 
religion is blent with the theory that the most vital 
thing is that men should outlive all their passions; 
and human being centuries old fill the world. Then 
the war of 1914: for the first time Shaw writes a 
tragedy, Heartbreak House. Lastly, the post-war 
period beginning with The Apple Cart. This now 
introduces the Fiihrer-prinzip. And last of all The 
Simpleton. What now is the surviving basis of his 
hopes? Painless Annihilation of Unsuitables, for 
that, not punishment, of course, is Shaw’s Day of 
Judgment. It is a remedy which can only be treated 
in a spirit of comedy, for looked at realistically there 
are too many objections to it. 

DESMOND MacCarRTHY 
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MUSIC 


Hindemith’s “ Ludus Tonalis ” 

Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis has just recently been 
played for the first time in England by the young 
pianist Mewton-Wood. It is the most considerable 
work of Hindemith’s to reach England since the 
Symphony. Written for piano solo, it comprises a 
Prelude, 12 Fugues with 11 linking Interludes, and 
a postlude which is the prelude turned upside down 
and played from the opposite end. Hindemith 
describes the work on the title-page as: Studies in 
Counterpoint, Tonal Organisation and Piano Playing. 
I am not competent to judge the work critically as 
regards piano playing, and this is probably not in 
general its greatest interest. The matters of counter- 
point and tonal organisation are best considered in 
relation to Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues, because 
Hindemith has written his Ludus Tonalis to exemplify 
his own theory of tones, just as Bach wrote the 48 to 
exemplify the musical advantages of an equal- 
tempered keyboard. d 

To take the matter of counterpoint first. As far 
as I can judge, Hindemith does not use a more 
complicated contrapuntal apparatus than Bach. He 
uses resources which appear to be adequate to his 
purpose, which did not include (I imagine) the 
extension or elaboration of the eighteenth-century 
fugal tradition, as you find happening in late Beet- 
hoven. One device common to innumerable earlier 
fugues is strikingly absent from the Hindemith 
examples, and that is the true countersubject, designed 
to be sounded with every entry of the subject after the 
first. A beautiful Bach example of such a fugue is 
that in C minor (Book I. 48). There is no technically 
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the theory of music into line with contempo 

practice. We English are so untheoretical a race 1 
Wwe are apt to undervalue such books. But | 
composition teaching at our academies can ea 
become lamentably retrograde, and the young stude 
consequently suffer. The fact is that, however mu 
we may like it, the theory of harmony based on thir 
does not provide an adequate harmonic language | 
the literary sense) to name, discuss, appraise or bla 
even some of the harmonic practices in the Pre 

to Tristan. Whether Hindemith has suggested 
theory which is both practicable and acceptable nee 
to be appraised by competent theorists. But who 
likely to do that except musicians really alive 

contemporary creative activity ? 

The little textbook of Two-part Counterpoint whi 
Hindemith has further issued is a really excell 
manual for the study of how to write*a clear, cly 
and strong line. It is particularly to be recomme 
to those students who find themselves drawn into t 
contemporary revival of linear sensibility. An ide 
complement would be a _ textbook on Engi 
rhythmical counterpoint, which is a portion of { 
European musical heritage specially traditional in th 
island. There is, for example, no rhythmical contr 
puntal freedom equal to that of Orlando Gibbons 
be found on the Continent. Here is a sensibili 
worthy of fresh cultivation. 

The 12 fugues of the Ludus Tonalis appear in 1 
order of notes which Hindemith finds to be m 
naturally derived from a given fundamental (Series 
of his book): C, G, F, A, E, E flat, A flat, D, B fi 
D flat, B, E sharp. The interludes are in the natu 
of genre pieces (they include a march and a walt 
which have the functions both of complementing 
fugues, giving variety to the general texture of t 
work and modulating. With regard to the mi 
prelude and postlude, in case one is persuaded of 1 
necessarily unmusical nature of such a device, 
should be said that the beginning of the postlud 
i.e. the first notes of the mirror music—is emotior 
one of the most significant moments of the work. 

The general impression I get from this compositi0 
is of Hindemith’s strong traditional sense and gre 
cultivation of sensibility. His music is emineni 
civilised, European and Classical, The material 
uses can be traced right back to the source of i 
entire classical European tradition—i.e. melismai 
plain-song and the metrical polyphony that develops 
out of it. It may be that through Tchaikovsky # 
others, Slav elements, for example, will enter 
material and be assimilated to the classical traditiot 
But that is not Hindemith’s problem, which is 
gather up once again the pieces into which Europ¢ 
music has fallen, around some fresh centre. (All li 
study of early polyphony is undertaken to 1 
end.) 

This great labour will gradually draw to itself t 
best musical minds, as is happening equally in 1 
other arts. It is one of the more encouraging sig 
of these most difficult times. A unified sensibillf 
in Europe will be the sign of a healed and unifié 
Europe. 

One can hardly commend too highly the enthusia‘ 
with which a pianist like Mewton-Wood undertak 
the work of preparation and performance of new wo 
such as the Ludus Tonalis. I found myself v¢ 
moved by the first performance at Morley Colle 
and was sorry to have missed the second performa™ 
at the Philharmonic Arts Club. I look forward 
hearing the work again at the National Gallery ° 
Monday, March 26th. If I have any criticism | 
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offer of the playing of this work, it is that further 

should lead to increased attention to 
nuance within a stricter attention to Hindemith’s 
dynamics. To my ear the opening of Fugue 5, for 
example, was too rough, and there is more tenderness 
in the interlude which follows than appeared. Mewton- 
Wood’s great asset is a clean rhythm and a lovely 
purity of tone in the piano passages. I would like 
this quality to be more consciously studied, and if 
possible taken up through other gradations to the 
forte, which occasionally sounds to my ear too black. 
In this connection I am quite sure that Ludus Tonalis 
is meant for the more intimate performance of a 
smallish hall, where terrific tone is not required. It 
is excellent that Mewton-Wood intends to play this 
work on his coming tour of Australia. We look 
forward to his playing it a lot more in England after 
his return in the autumn. 

MICHAEL TIPPETT 


RADIO NOTES 


Derartmenrauism, being one of the results of 
Original Sin, is a vice of all institutions, but it is 
especially obvious in the B.B.C., because the out- 
come is more manifold than elsewhere. Pride and 
Ambition, we are told, built the tower of Babel; and 
its motive power was simply turned to its own de- 
struction. (I make a present of this theme to Louis 
MacNeice, who would, I feel sure, handle it dramati- 
cally, amusingly, and, above all, unexpectedly. Music 
by Roberto Gerhard.) The partial remedy is the 
kind of broadcast which demands the co-operation 
of two or more departments, and anyone can observe 
for himself how rarely this takes place. Producers 
would not be human if they were not ambitious, 
but I believe they would further their own, as well 
as the general, cause better if they resisted the tempta- 
tion to fortify some little turret in Babel, complete 
with a cast of trusty retainers, and provisions to 
withstand a six-months’ siege from the Controllers 
and Planners. Meanwhile, the latter bodies are, I 
should say, chiefly responsible for the timidity and 
mediocrity which are the endemic diseases of British 
broadcasting; like the officials of a Kafka novel, their 
enthusiasms and their vetoes are equally unaccount- 
able, equally implacable. 

So let us imagine—since we shall not get it—a 
glorious General Post, spread over several weeks of 
broadcasting time. Gerald Abraham would be in- 
vited to devote himself entirely to choosing recorded 
music for such plays and features as required it, 
while Gramophone Records would be looked after 
by a member of the Music Department. Louis Mac- 


and produce Variety. Stephen 
ew life into a neglected master- 
William Tell (what a striking 
made of this opera!), thus re- 
Mark Lubbock to produce a topical feature 
of type usually written by Leonard Cottrell or 
Peter Watts. John Sharman and Harry S. Pepper 
might well have contributed a little freshness to last 
week’s broadcast of Saint-Saéns’ stale and worthless 
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subject one of these days) would put on a big literary 
feature—say one of Stephen Potter’s New Judgment 
series. And Mary Hope Allen might be asked to 


handle a series of talks, or even be coaxed into pro- . 


ducing an adaptation of a musical comedy. 

These suggestions are not made just to annoy, nor 
are they nearly as extravagant and frivolous as they 
look. Some such experiments have in fact been 
tried, with varying results; but the practice ought to 
be far less exceptional: a regular inter-departmental 
exchange would, I believe, go far towards demolish- 
ing those little costive fortresses with which the 
modern Babel is all too well stocked. 

A first-rate talk on the Nineties by that prize- 
winning broadcaster, Compton Mackenzie. His 
reminiscences were amusing and to the point; they 
painted a lively picture of a period when intelligent 
people still knew how to enjoy themselves—an art 
which has since been almost entirely lost. I was 
glad, too, that the speaker gave that condescending 
book, The Esthetic Adventure, a sound thumping. 
We of to-day are in no position to patronise the 
Nineties. 

South with Shackleton, the latest “starred” pro- 
gramme, seemed to me a boss-shot. Material ex- 
cellent, production vulgar and inept. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—March 25. Francis Poulenc 
describes his mew cantata (11 a.m.); “ Figure 
Humaine” (Poulenc, 8.30). 

March 26. “The Dream of the Rood” (Narra- 
tive Poem, 4.15); Book Talk by Wilson Midgley 
(6.30). 

March 27. Birds and their Song (4.20); Elgar 
*Cello Concerto (6.15); Desmond MacCarthy on 
Byron’s Childe Haroid (10.25). 

March 28. Weber Concert Piece (Mewton-Wood 
and B.B.C. Orchestra, 7.15). 

March 29. “The March Hare Resigns” (Mac- 
Neice, 7.25); “To Start You Talking—about Elec- 
tions” (8.10). 

March 30. Beethoven’s 15 Variations (Clifford 
Curzon, 3.0); Bach’s St. fohn Passion (Pt. 1, 3.40; 
Pt. 2, 7.20). 

EpWaRD SACKVILLE WEST 
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THE MOVIES . 


“The Fighting Lady,” at the Odeon 

“Epaves,”” to be shown later 

“The Tennessee Valley,” and “ Winter on the 
Farm,” at the Academy 

“Necessary Journey,” M.O.1. documentary 

“The Man on the Beat,” “Student Nurse,” 
* Steel,” British Council Films 


'“The Man from Morocco,” at Warner’s 


All these films except the last are documentaries, 
The first three are in a class by themselves and any 
cinema would be worth a visit on their account. They 
aren’t just the respectable academic essays, prettily 
unobtrusive, to which the documentary genre in its 
later phases may have accustomed us. Here is that 
core of poetry, drama and fact without which the 
film as an art would relapse into inanity. The 
Fighting Lady will have the effect, I trust, of killing 
all those two-hour fictions about an aircraft-carriéer 
going on a secret mission which everyone, except the 
men concerned, guesses to be Tokyo: they are too 
busy talking to the photographs of their girls propped 
under the lamps by their bedsides. Every foot 
of The Fighting Lady was shot in action, often between 
bullets from the front of an aeroplane, and it is the 
most remarkable war documentary the Americans 
have made. Fascinating detail of the carrier-planes 
parked in rows on the deck, taking off and landing 
on a space smaller than a football field; the great 
underdeck hangar; guns of all shapes and sizes; 
air crews and boat ship’s crew ; pilots in their briefing 
room, bakers and launderers below. What a target, 
this floating airdrome, for a torpedo! That thought 
develops in intensity during the journey to the Pacific, 
and while we watch the balletic display of the deck 
master (right term?), who has an exact bodily 
gesture for every contingency, the blue seas and skies 
become more menacing. First attack by a Jap 
plane ; it is shot down flaming. Objectives: Marcus 
Island, Truk, the Marianas. The camera cakes us 
into the air over an island many thousand feet below ; 
flak comes up, cannon flows down, till the air is alive 
with wriggling spirochetes interposed between the 
eye and the target; then the bombing dive over 
runways and grounded planes, broken off when the 
gunner takes his finger from the machine-gun stud. 
These scenes of aerial combat are indescribable. 
They are repeated ; they grow in fury and calculation. 
And on the carrier the deck master nurses his planes 
to ground, sometimes with a wheel off, sometimes to 
turn turtle in flames. A pilot miraculously steps 
out of one of these wrecks: he has, we are told, two 
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parents, homes, comfort. But war tore 
their world apart—and left them only 
desolation, chaos, tears. There are over 


They need comfort, food, clothing, 
shelter. China is doing her utmost for 
them, but we must help too—now. 


Sishep of Hong Kong and South China cables 
d after 
ounia needs quickly economically.” 


Help the people of China Aad sending 
a donation to Lady Cripps, 


British United 
Aid to China 


(formerly United Aid to China Fund) 
(Dept. 25a) 57 New Bond S London, W.1 
*Phone Meytais 6911/3 
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THOSE 
LEFT 
BEHIND 


Many who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home from 
Germany were*in tears at the sight 
of suffering so bravely borne. But 
the first thought of the men them- 
selves was for their comrades LEFT 
BEHIND. The war has no greater 
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hundrtd wounds from a shell burst. Pity and terror, 
not idle excitement, are. the emotions that war should 
evoke and war films so rarely do. The Fighting Lady, 


* I may add, is conventionally more thrilling than any 


thriller. Its lurid technicolor (16 mm. film) creates 
sometimes scenes of great beauty: for example, a 


black sea seen from above, on which the sun slowly 


The rest must be dealt with summarily. Epaves 
(coming shortly) is the documentary of wrecks on the 
Mediterranean sea-bed, as haunting as a ballade by 
Debussy ; The Valley of the Tennessee (showing, with 
a homely-pretty M.O.I. piece, Winter on the Farm, 
at the Academy) comes from a series “‘ The American 
Scene ’’—first-rate both in subject and treatment: 
Memorable also are two British Council films: 
Student Nurse for the unobtrusive drama of its opera- 
tion sequence, Stee/ for its apparition of giant ingots 
in the furnace mouth. These films are crisply infor- 
mative. The M.O.I.’s Necessary Yourney—priority 
transport on the railways—would have been engrossing 
but for a dowdy speaker. 

**Ees thaht you, Manuela—or just another sweet 
dumnable dream ?”’ How they talk in The Man from 
Morocco, English thriller! Anton Walbrook glares 
at Margeretta Scott! “I see awl Spain in your 
eyes!”’ I saw only Welwyn Studios. No offence 
to Miss Scott, whose looks are the film’s one asset. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“The Winter’s Tale,” at Cambridge 


The Marlowe Society productions, always en- 
lightening, are specially welcome when the play 
chosen is, like The Winter’s Tale, rarely performed. 
Written in Shakespeare’s last period it shows him 
despising that mastery of dramatic construction and 
effect which distinguishes the tragedies, and equally 
negligent of characterisation. It begins abruptly 
with what seems the fourth act of a tragedy; it con- 
tinues with an eclogue; and ends like a fairy tale. 
Leontes and Polyxenes are not individuals: one 
is jealousy at its most neurotic, the other paternity 
at its most tyrannical. The diction is often obscure, 
sometimes very beautiful. No other play, unless 
it be Cymbeline, leaves us so impressed by the enig- 
matic character of Shakespeare’s genius. The youth- 
fulness of the Marlowe Society cast gave a high charm 
to the junketing in Bohemia, and the Clown was 
played by a born actor, and the Autolycus by a born 
actor who is also experienced. One could not want 
more brilliant performances. The Leontes speaks 
verse magnificently, obsequious no less to the meaning 
than to the music of his lines; and one wonders 


INSIDE THE ASYLUM 


[We print this week a further selection from the 
many letters we have received on this subject.} 


that he writes of his experience with restraint, and 
lastly that he does write of it with the sincere intention 
of remedying what he found. 

But as a mental nurse I was left feeling that someone 
should correct what I believe to be a false impression 
of mental nurses both male-and female. Your corre- 
spondent allows that the psychiatrists are “ trying to 
do their best in impossible conditions.” He gives 
the number of them on the staff, but what about the 
nurses? How many of them are there on the staff 
to care for 1,300 patients during the 24 hours of the 
day? The psychiatrists can get away from the ward 
when they are tired or their tempers frayed, but the 
nurses can’t. The patients in the ward with your 
correspondent were a mixed, difficult group, but with 
one thing in common—the need of continuous observa- 
tion. Mental hospital nurses are working long hours 
which are impossible to reduce because of the shortage 
of staff. This has increased during the war, but was 
existing for some time before. 

The psychiatrist sees his patients one at a time, and 
calls on the nursing staff for help if he requires it ; 
the patients he cannot see are left to the care of the 
nurses, who cannot simply shelve the matter and 
“ concentrate on the short-term patients.’’ Short- or 
long-term, they all have to be fed, bathed, etc., in 
conditions just as impossible, if not more so, as 
those which hamper psychiatrists. The shortage of 
staff is very serious. 

Psychiatrists are hampered by the “‘ dumb opposi- 
tion ” of the staff. The best way to overcome dumb 
opposition is by careful explanation and example in 
better ways of treating mental patients. From the 
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article it is clear that the psychiatrists have much ;; 
do, but one of their tasks is to teach the nurses. Ther 
is a training for mental nurses which lasts three yea 
in the course of which nurses are taught first aii 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and the methods , 
nursing both physical diseases and mental diseases. Th 
examining body requires nurses to have attended on); 
15 lectures and- 12 demonstrations each year. Sing 
the war even this pitiful. minimum has been difficy; 
to give. have been-unable to get away fron 
the wards for their classes owing to the acute sho 
of staff. Some nurses are unable to profit by training 
and others, regrettably, unwilling to do so. Psychiz. 
trists and senior nursing staff have been hard put 
it to find time for teaching. 

Patients were overcrowded before ithe war. ) 
addition to this the E.M.S. hospitals have often bee 
given the best wards and accommodation in th 
mental hospitals, so that mental patients have bee 
appallingly overcrowded, with the inevitable cons. 
quences, and the work of nursing them renderej 
impossible. 

I do not wish to whitewash faults, but to explaiy 
the circumstances in which mental nurses are working 
For the most part they are ordinary men and womall in re 
without the privileges of education and cultural baci-{ inter 
ground which might make the understanding anif type 
management of mental patients easier. Their kindnesf He, 
and patience with the most trying as well as the mos the « 
helpless class of patient is as a rule beyond praix, TI 
but there are not enough to do the work. psyc 

Your correspondent hopes that in post-war planning was, 
mental hospitals and patients will not be forgotten way. 
I have a plan in which, if you will, you can help. lM they 
is to show the public what mental hospitals are like inf broa 
such a way that they will join the staffs, train as nurse, 
occupational therapists, psychiatrists, and actually hel 
in caring for the mentally ill instead of merely pityin 
them and criticising those who, for all their faults, ar 
doing the job. I wonder how many of your reade aii 
after reading “Inside the Asylum” felt that th 
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must go and join up as mental nurses or encourag! =e 
their sons and daughters to do so. “A 
Reforms will not come overnight. Buildings are ol = 
fashioned, sanitation often insufficient. Occupationd 
therapy needs material much of which, if it is 1 by ea 
available to every patient, will be wasted. If te: -m a 
are wanted the public will have to pay. It i: pee 
among your readers that the staff will have to. — 
It is not only an occasional patient who realises u.?” a 
faults. Most nurses feel as strongly about the condi ; 
tions as your correspondent, most of them have ideal i - 


they would like to realise, but the first essential i 
more staff. O. F. GrirritH, 


S.R.N., R.MN. 
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In winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but 
in summer there is a surplus. This surplus 
can be conserved in a number of ways, one of 
which is to make Milk Chocolate. Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the 
water which comprises roughly 87} per cent. 
of the milk bulk is eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly 
concentrated food, easily kept and trans- 
ported and requiring no elaborate packaging. 
It retains the full food value of the milk almost 
indefinitely without special storage or canning. 
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KODAK FiLM 


and cameras are helping 
to check tuberculosis 


Illustration shows a ‘ Kodak’ Fluoro- 
graphic Unit—the photographic part of 
an X-ray equipment increasingly used 
in mass miniature radiography for the 
early detection of tuberculosis. A 
special ‘ Kodak’ Film is made for this 
work—serving human progress through 
photography. 
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Psychis. I entered on return to U.K. bore 
ard put w similarities to A.B.C.’s asylum; military 

at its worst and most futile, and a general 
war. air of “ you needn’t think you’re going to have an 
often bee) time just because you’re a lunatic”! On the 
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to explaiy way of “treatment.” One 
e working “ delusional” patient believed that the hospital was 
nd womefim in reality a Slave-trading Organisation. It would be 
ural bad to whether he suffered from that 
nding ani— type of delusion before or after entering this hospital 
ir kindnesfi™ He, of course, came in for a good deal of mockery from 
s the mos the orderlies 

nd prai The bright lights in this dismal picture are the 
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are like inf broader issues of hospital administration. 
1 as nurs E. L. 
‘tually help 
ely pitying 
faults, il sop ry much interested in A.B.C.’ 
ae seade Sir,—I was very ch interested in A.B.C.’s 
ao «i article. I take it his experience was of a public mental 
i hospital amd not a private one. Had he-been able 
"MB to afford 4 to § guineas a week to enter a private 
hospital he would have found conditions very different. 
a Having recently spent six months in a private 
hk ig mental hospital, as the result of a nervous breakdown, 
ae I can speak from experience. There was individual 
It i attention for all. When too ill to be up, we received 
"|g careful, sympathetic attention and treatment. When 
a, everything was done to restore confidence 
the cond 4 t encourage one to lead a normal, useful life 
ibe ide sin, Each morning there was an occupation class 
tial j ath varied activities. In the afternoon one could 


walk in the grounds and, by means of an excellent 
system of parole, reach the moors and neighbouring 


to work at once. At the end of # fortnight she was in 
a state of collapse. She returned home, and seems now 
to be slowly pining away—all because she cannot afford 
to pay for the treatment which would restore her to 
health. . 

There is surely something wrong with a social 
system which allows such a difference of treatment for 
those who have the misfortune to become mentally 
ill. The treatment for a fracture or appendicitis is 
universally the same, and rich and poor alike can have 
it. Why, then, is méntal illness not treated in the 
same way, irrespective of means ? 

GRATEFUL 


Sir,—I read with interest your article “ Inside the 
Asylum.” As a Medical Officer in one I can only say 
that, broadly speaking, it is quite true. As criticism 
I would say that your correspondent has perhaps rated 
the doctors too high and the nursing staff too low. 
I have never had reason to suspect in the Tatter the 
type of attitude he depicts. 

As Medical Officer I am expected to be on duty 
over 90 hours a week, and tend between 600-700 
patients. Im addition there are relatives’ letters to 
answer, routine clerical work such as writing for extra 
food, filling casualty reports, etc., and assistance at 
operations. The stipend is £7 7s. a week. Reform 
is long overdue. 

MEDICAL OFFICER 


19% 
ITALIAN PURGE 


Sm,—I was astonished to read your remarks that 
in Italy “At every turn the efforts of the administra- 
tion to carry out a thorough purge have been 
thwarted by Allied Control.” 

On what evidence do you base this statement? 
I have just been in Rome, where I had ample oppor- 
tunities of discussing the situation with leading per- 
sonalities, including the Allied Control and M. Tog- 
liatti, head of the Communist Party, and other Italians 
of various political parties, and on the basis of my 
information I believe your statement to be absolute 
nonsense. Your “decisive fact” about the new 
Italian Army would be ridiculed by M. Togliatti, 
or is he the villain of the piece? 

House of Commons. STEPHEN KinGc-HALL 

[The Roatta incident drew attention to the in- 
ability of the Bonomi Government to create a reliable 
administrative machine. In this it was hampered by 
the Allied Control, which would not allow it to 
purge the upper ranks of the bureaucracy. Only 
about one in ten of the prefects it wished to dismiss 
were in fact dismissed up to the end of 1944. An 
outstanding case was the rejection of its nominee 
for the mayoralty of Naples. We hope that Com- 
mander King-Hall’s letter means-that in recent weeks 
there has been some improvement in this matter. 
Togliatti, whose tactics are ultra-moderate, may be 
the strongest personality in the Cabinet. None the 
less, his Party joined in the popular demonstrations 
against the Government’s failure to carry out an 
adequate purge.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


THE NEXT STEP IN INDIA 


Sir,—In your article, “The Next Step in India,” 
published in your issue of March roth, it is stated 
that the British Government are “committed to the 
policy of granting India the fullest measure of free- 
dom as soon after the war as possible.” A little 
later this view is restated in different words: 
“Beitain’s honour is pledged to a settlement with 
India and . . . she is committed to taking every pos- 
sible step to make India a free member of the British 
Commonwealth.” From this premiss the article 
proceeds to imply that it is obligatory on the British 
Government to find some means of proceeding to- 
wards this objective irrespective of the co-operation 
of the political parties in India or the ability of In- 
dians to agree on the form of a future constitution 
for India. 

It is a perfectly intelligible opinion that the British 
Government would be well advised to abandon the 
requirement that agreement must be reached among 
Indians as to the form of their constitution before 
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to an Indian Government. But it is simply not in 
accord with fact to say that the British Government 
is committed to this course by any of its previous 
declarations or statements of policy. The British 
Government is committed to the aim of full 
Dominion status for India, and it has frequently ex- 
pressed its desire to see that aim quickly realised. 
The Act of 1935, which still remains available when- 
ever India is ready to use it, represented the con- 
sidered views of the British Government as to the 
appropriate next step towards the goal. That proved 
to be an unacceptable measure. There have since 
been two main statements of the Government’s policy 
—the Declaration of 1940 and the Cripps’ offer of 
1942. The Declaration of 1940 was quite specific, 
that, while H.M. Government wished to see a new 
constitution framed by Indians themselves, they 
could not transfer their responsibilities to a system 
of government whose authority was directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national 
life. The Draft Declaration of 1942 was, in fact, 
only an embellishment of the Declaration of 1940. 
It proposed a specific procedure for arriving at a 
new constitution framed by Indians and was there- 
fore an attempt to facilitate agreement. To this 
end it included certain new proposals—the right to 
secede from the Empire, the right of Provinces to 
stand out of an all-India Union, and a treaty re- 
lationship between India and Great Britain. There 
was added to these provisions an invitation to take 
office under the existing constitution. But the whole 
of the 1942 offer was dependent on the concurrence 
of the main elements in India, and none of it con- 
stitutes 4 commitment until that is forthcoming. 

The true position, therefore, is that the British 
Government are not in any way committed to give 
India Dominion status until a constitution has been 
found which is not unacceptable to the main ele- 
ments in India. But an undertaking was given in 
the Declaration of 1940 to set up, after the conclusion 
of the war, with the least possible delay, a repre- 
sentative body to devise the framework of a new 
constitution. This is what the British Government 
are committed to, If Indians want Dominion status, 
theic full co-operation will be essential when the time 
comes for consultation. ALFRED H. WATSON 

29, Malvern Court, 

London, S.W.7. 


ALBANIA 


Sir,—May I be allowed to congratulate you for 
the timely. and most sensible note on the Greek- 
Albanian frontier dispute, which appeared in the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION of March roth. 


a full transfer of power and responsibility is made | 


The attribution of Southern Albania, which the 
Greeks called Northern Epirus, to Albania thas becn 
decided by four international inquiries at various 
dates between 1912 and 1924. The present frontier, 
drawn in 1922-24 by the International Boundary 
Commission sponsored by the League of Nations, at 
which Greece was represented by General Botzaris, 
has been accepted by the Greek Government as defi- 
nitive and unchangeable. This acceptance has been 
reiterated in an official statement of the Metaxas 
Government at the eve of Mussolini’s aggression 
against Greece in 1940. 

The claim to Southern Aibania as a national aim 
of Greek foreign policy was put forward by the 
Government of M. Tsouderos after it left Greece 
for London. From then on it has been repeated by 
the various Greek governments in exile, including 
that of Mr. Papandreou. 

No serious argument has been brought in to jus- 
tify such an indefensible claim. True, there is a 
small minority.of about 30,000 people of Greek origin 
in Southern Albania (between Delvino and the fron- 
tier), but that cannot possibly justify the annexation 
of a territory amounting to one-fourth of Albania, 
with a population of nearly 300,000. So, as there 
is no ethnical ground to support the case, strategic 
considerations or historical rights are invoked, or even 
religion is brought in as a substitute for nationality. 
It must be remembered that there are about twice 
as many Albanians beyond the border, so that if the 
Greek Government want to have all their nationals 
within their frontiers, an exchange of populations 
can easily be arranged. 

In spite of their strong case, the Albanians have 
gone so far as to accept the solution of a plebiscite 
under Allied supervision, provided the same is 
equally applied to all contested territories in the Bal- 
kans. Mr. Papandreou turned the idea down, alleg- 
ing that the Greek population in Albania has been 
persecuted. If that were so they would more readily 
vote for Greece while not risking any reprisals. But 
the statement does not correspond to the real facts, 
which are that the Greek minority in Albania was 
placed under the egis of the League of Nations. 
They had their own schools, churches, and even a 
deputy in the Albanian parliament. They enjoyed 
all rights as Albanian citizens, and many of them 
had good jobs in the State administration. 

To conclude, Sir, I will say that I sincerely de- 
plore this outburst of Greek expansionism, not only 
as an Albanian but mostly as a good European. 
Albania and Greece have all reasons to live as close 
friends, especially after this war. If that will not 
happen, it will not be for lack of good will on the 
Albanian side. 
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The Albanians hope that the Allies will do justi¢ 
to their indisputable rights and spare them a ney 
dismemberment which would spell their doom as » 
independent nation. As for a Balkan Federatiog 
which, you rightly say, is the only reasonable anj 
lasting solution, the Albanians will be very glad y 
join it. T. ZAVALINI, 
Vice-President, Free Albanian Movement. 
14, Chepstow -Crescent, W.11. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Robertson and Mr. Thomp 
son there are doubtless many cottages in the country 
as in the towns, below the standard required for decey 
living conditions, and there are many country cottag 
which conform with all the standards we should wis 
to see, though these, in private hands, are let at 
permissive rent of as high as 6s. per week. 

Unlike the townsman, the country labourer halt 
his garden at his door and is within call for meakfm”* ° 
On farms where dairying is carried out, free milk j 
almost universal and, in my experience, is not subjeqi 
to seasonal cuts, and its value is a substantial sub 
vention to the wages and not. subject to income ta 
I regret that Mr..Robertson impugns the food valu 
of the potato, thus setting his opinion in oppositig 
to that of the Ministry of Food. 

With regard to the “Tied Cottage,” can it 
contended that it is “ monstrous ” to require a vacanf 
cottage, which may be the only one available, for 
new herdsman, and is it equitable that the dismiss 
employee should continue to occupy the cottage ani 
work for someone else? Surely even Mr. Roberts 
can appreciate the difficulties in such cases and 
would welcome his solution, 

For his information I should explain that cottage 
are “tied” in order to provide agricultural worker 
with homes within a reasonable distance of thei 
work. Unless this is done, with the present housin 
shortage they would have to travel long distances } 
cycle, bus or train and spend much time and fatigu 
in so doing. 

C, E. H. Mast 


JAMES PRYDE 


Sir,—I am preparing a book on James Pryd 
which will consist mainly of illustrations of his paint 
ings, preceded by an outline of his life and an appr 
ciation of his work. 

I shall be most grateful to hear from anybody wit 
possesses any of his work, or who has informatia 
about him. S. JoHN Woops 

8, Hertford Street, W.r1. 
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Conqueror of Mankind 
V. Yan’s novel is a remarkable blend of 
creative imagination and scholarship. Its 
subject, the Mongol conquests of the 13th 
Century, is told vividly and with an acute 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Saad youth. They were taken by his pose. How mas- 
ee den heroic, adventurous and debonair he 
y co ““Imseemed; how dashing in his Bohemianism; how 
‘ould wiagmardy and free in-his moralisings; how engaging 

“fan all his attitudes. He flattered by the very 


e let at 


rouble he took to give pleasure. And now, after 
our wars and revolutions, all that spell has gone. 
Je smile at the insipid walking tours; Bohemian- 
ism seems to us mere soda water after the absinthe 


ourer b 
for meal 


~~ of the Continent: Stevenson is desperately genteel. 
at cal nd his exhibitionism embarrasses us. Only a 


ery dull age, only a class of people who lived 
ery protected and’eventless lives and who were 
Ce ee ee ee 

D a 


wcome ta 
food valu 
Oppositio 


a oa of Romance, and the rule-of-thumb moralisings 
able, foe! on life and death. One does not blame Steven- 


on. Henley and even Wilde have similar traits. 
Sentimental, theatrical and second-rate, the words 
of Stevenson’s Requiem are in a class with 
enley’s lines about being “master of his fate” 
nd some of the-verses of Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. Kipling’s moral histrionics may 


» dismisse 
>ottage an 
Roberts 
ases and 


c Cottagtiihe added and—in a younger generation—the 
. oe tel clownings of Chesterton and 
nt housin am, 6 


listances b 


and fatis@ihid in it from the dullness of rising suburban 
| cult of inns when inns were closed, 
» Masta beer when beer had started to become 

the cult of the chances of the open 

not a soul or vehicle was to be seen 
mes Pryd one excepted the suburban delivery 
f his pain n, the cult of the high style of writing when 
4 an appre high style of speaking had been dead for a 
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during the last few months, turning to books like 
irginibus Puerisque to see whether they would 
till excite me as they did in my teens, trying the 
books of travel like The Amateur Emigrant and 
cross the Plains, as well as the better-known 
ccounts of Stévenson’s holidays in France. -It 
$s true that one quality of Stevenson’s never fails : 
he has the power to awaken in us the spirit of 
xpectancy; he catches that feeling, peculiar to 


TH youth, which promises us continually some 
Wales a harvel, some surprise, just round the corner. And 
human h> very fact that his manner may be too laboured 
ae, 0 be fresh is a youthful trait, tiresome and yet 


harming, in itself. But having said this, one 
has said the utmost. It is all frost, sun and 
he wind on one’s Cheeks, but no hunting. 
Stevenson is set for adventure, and nothing 
happens. With what inordinate conceit, with 
at twirling of the walking-stick he starts out; 


“der how mild and anodyne the events that follow. One 


TURN las the impression, in books like The Inland 
RY oyage, of Stevenson holding a mirror in front 
: Mt his face as he goes along and practising ges- 
ingham es and grimaces there. The good descriptions 
an’s re- Mt travel in Stevenson are not to be found in his 
th. The | Mitssays of travel but in his letters. 
ml .... Yesterday, who could write? My wife 
oT ‘Adrian nearly crazy with ear-ache; the rain descending in 
ae whe white crystal rods and playing hell’s tattoo, like 
4 the a tutti of battering rams on our sheet-iron roof; 
“6d net the wind passing high overhead with a strange 
- aan 1 dumb mutter, or striking us full, so that all the 


huge trees in the paddock cried aloud, and wrung 
their hands, and brandished their vast arms. The 
horses stood in the shed like things stupid. The 
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the bay by Io a.m.; it is now 
ip is still a fixture, the wind round in 
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ich i . I have always 
feared the sound of wind beyond everything. In 
my hell it would always blow a gale. 
That is a hundred times better than the prink- 
of An Inland Voyage—or the noticeably 
observations of Across the Plains. Steven- 
was not the gregarious Bohemian of the 
life, despite his velvet jacket and long 
. He was at home among his own kind; 
away from them he was no Borrow, and a ner- 
vous, prim Scottish gentility put him on guard 
against strangers on the open road. Nor, in his 
egoism, was he the genuine disciple of Montaigne 
that he affected to be: Montaigne examined him- 
self with ceaseless interest and humility; Steven- 
son examined in order to display. He was an 
exhibitionist, a dandy out to cut a figure. 

The Stevenson of the novels and stories is a 
more composed and virile figure. Here he does 
not hide behind the famous untruth that it is 
better to travel hopefully than to arrive, for arrival 
is indispensable to the novelist. One cannot just 
hope something will turn up in the course of 
writing. Stevenson’s narrative is a thousand times 
stronger in his stories than in his essays, simply 
because he knows where he is going. I have 
already written in these columns about two of 
his novels: Weir of Hermiston, his last and un- 
finished work, which is also his one unmistakably 
serious book, sonorous and resolved; and also 
of The Master of Ballantrae, ambitious, well 
founded, as curious in its Calvinistic psychology 
as that old Scottish classic, The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner. But the reader should not 
neglect Kidnapped, Stevensgn’s perfect book, 
small in scope but ringing along without a 
stumble from beginning to end. Unlike Treasure 
Island, Kidnapped is not purely a boy’s book. 
There are constructed characters in it; there are 
moods, feelings, sensations. Then there is The 
Wrong Box, written with Lloyd Osbourne. This 
is an accomplished impertinence which slips 
down the throat as easily as an oyster. The Wrong 
Box fulfills the unrealised promise of the New 
Arabian Nights, a series of stories which were 
choked by Stevenson’s mannerisms. The Wrong 
Box takes all the sins of Stevenson as a writer, 
and especially his artificiality, and turns them 
into virtues by its rapid frivolity: 

Mr. Brown’s piano was speedily and cleverly got 
on board. 

“Well, sir,” said the leading porter, smiling as 
he mentally reckoned up a handful of loose silver, 
“that’s a mortal heavy piano.” 

“Trt’s the richness of the tone,” returned Michael, 
as he drove away. , 

This genre is peculiar to English literature and 
reached its perfect expression in the fantasies 
of Max Beerbohm. Light literature is generally 
killed by the dating of its style and by its de- 
pendence on manners which have ceased to be 
amusing; but The Wrong Box is one of the few 
light books that survive their own period. 

Those are the important works. Henry James, 
who wrote perspicaciously of Stevenson before 
Weir and the Master of Ballantrae were written, 
thought Kidnapped his best book. He pointed 
out that Stevenson was, above all, the novelist 
of youth. His egotism, his volatile spirits, his 
capacity to evoke the spirit of expectancy and a 
physical delight in the active world, his impatience 
of women, his undisguised feeling for Romance, 
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are characteristics that engage happily with the 
definition. The attitudinising language is still 
festive in the early Stevenson. We do not notice, 
we do not care, that he has no subject in the 

ying sense; that he has an eye only for 
the apparent and for what is going to happen 
round the corner. And then he has the capa- 
city to describe not only the delights but the 
miseries of action. He is aware that the young 
are proud and afraid. The beauty of David Bal- 
four’s and Alan Breck’s flight in the heather lies 
in the record of David’s rival fears: his fear of 
Alan which is almost as great as his fear of the . 
dragoons. This second turn of the screw is: the 
making of the narrative, which somehow manages 
to fix every sprig of heather, every shadeless bush 
in our minds. I do not believe the hunted animal 
in man has ever been described with an equal 
vividness : 
_ The aching and faintness of my body, the labour- 
ing of my heart, the soreness of my hands, and 
the smarting of my throat and eyes in the con- 
tinual smoke of dust and ashes, had soon grown 
to be so unbearable that I would gladly have given 
up. Nothing but the fear of Alan lent me enough 
of a false kind: of courage to continue. As for 
himself (and you are to bear in mind that he was 
cumbered with a great coat) he had first turned 
crimson, but as time went on the redness began 
to be mingled with patches of white; his breath 
cried and whistled as it came; and his voice, when 
he whispered his observations in my ear during 
our halts, sounded like nothing human. Yet he 
seemed in no way dashed in spirits, nor did he 
at all abate in his activity; so that I was driven to 
marvel at the man’s endurance. 

At length, in the first gloamjng of the night, we 
heard a trumpet sound, and looking back from 
along the heather, saw the troop beginning to 
collect. A little after, they had built a fire and 
camped for the night, about the middle of the 
waste. 


At this I begged and besought that we might 
lie down and sleep. 

“There shall be no sleep the night!” said Alan. 
“From now on, these weary dragoons of yours 
will keep the crown of the muirland, and none 
will get out of Appin but winged fowls. We got 
through in the nick of time, and shall we jeopard 
what we've gained? Na, na, when the day comes, 
PA wn: find you and me in a fast place on Ben 

er ” 


“ Alan,” I said, “it’s not the want of will; it’s 
the strength that I want. If I could I would; but 
as sure as I’m alive I cannot.” 

“Very well, then,” said Alan, “I'll carry ye.” 

I looked to see if he were jesting; but no, the 
little man was in dead earnest; and the sight of 
so much resolution shamed me. 


Stevenson restored the brisk and the direct to 
English narrative after the chronic digressions of 
the Victorian novel. He kept to a simplified 
world which was bounded by pleasure and pain 
and crossed by the Scottish conscience. He has 
a marked leaning towards sadistic characters and 
cruel situations. In the volume called The Merry 
Men there is a story called Olalla. Here, Cal- 
vinism puts on a romantic dress and steps out 
with horrifying suggestions of inherited madness 
and midnight cruelties. In Weir and The Master 
of Ballantrae Stevenson was fascinated by the 
romantic notion of pure evil. Sometimes the 
subject is the occasion of mere dramatic trickery : 
Jekyll and Hyde has no meaning: it is just 
Maskelyne and Devant. But in The Master of 
Ballantrae Stevenson has some serious theory of 
evil. And in the brilliant little ghost story 
Thrawn Janet—a story which has been rightly 
compared to Scott’s Wandering Willie’s Tale— 
the pure evil is genuine. It comes straight out 
of Scottish folklore. The nearer Stevenson is 
to Scottish life and his roots the truer he rings. 
He has the romantic notion that evil is the 
dynamic agent in life; and in one story, Will of 


the Mill, a prose poem of idleness and passive 
wisdom, he has written an exquisite allegory 
praising the eventless life of somnolence and 
evasion. This is the most melodious of Steven- 
son’s stories—a story as beguiling as Rip Van 
Winkle. It conceives man’s life to be lived 


between two splendid and powerful societies, the 
kingdoms of the living and of the dead; and from 
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his seat on the mountain pass, between the king- 
doms, Will watches the travellers go-down, the 
coaches, the armies, wrenching the heart with 
their splendours, but never returning. 

When all the praise and the blame are distri- 
buted, Stevenson remains only half a writer. 
He never fills out. He is too restless, too set 
on putting his ber: foot forward. Had he very 
little to say? Had he to eke it out by his clever- 
ness with words? He seems too glib and cut off 
from his sources. The inability to draw women is 
not uncommon in writers devoted to action or to 
the hagglings of the conscience; but most novelists 
are at least able to project their sexual wishes 
in the figures of desirable heroines. Stevenson 
does not even do this. In one of his letters he 
attributes his inability to extreme sexuality. A 
man who is bent only on the sexual act in his 
relations with women sees only himself; he does 
not see them. Stevenson called this realism; but 
it is, in fact, an aspect of Calvinism. Like Scott, 
Stevenson sees in women little more than the 
domestic enemy and obstacle. The embarrassing 
poem he wrote about his wife, where he described 
her first as a piece of engineering and then as 
an armoury, is filled with masculine sexual 
symbols. The effect is perverse. 

The narrowness of Stevenson’s moral range, the 
tendency in his work for feeling to contract rather 
than to expand and fertilise the narrative, the 
escape into judiciousness and artificiality, dressing 
up and witty impersonations, may be traced to the 
Calvinist flaw. His disease also obviously tended 
to make him a one-track writer. Another wound- 
ing influence must have been the dislocation of 
Scottish life which put a premium on successful 
conceit. In England, an artificial writer like 
Meredith had the force of powerful interests 
behind him: an intellectual Conception of 
Romance, a peculiar notion of science taken from 
Darwin, visions of supermen, a favoured race, the 
survival of the glorious fit. Stevenson had 
nothing more than his egoism and the cause of 
his personal success. It is the burden of all his 
letters. With remarkable skill he had made a 
whole generation share this concern of his, so 
that even the technique of his craft and his style 
were made a public matter as he sat in his dress- 
ing room collecting his crowd. But personal 
burdens are the concern only of the minor writers. 

S. PRITCHETT 
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SHaw. Collins. 12s. 
Little by little we pick up the great adventures 
of the war. -A few of them,.on our 


the imagination, confronted with a» map, fails 
to respond: worst of all Burma, which has to be 
indignantly written up, if it is to get into the 
news at all. That particular outskirt—since 
that is how it still appears to us—will soon become 
a centre of attention. About the. real outskirts 
of the war, in the Baltic, in Northern China, in. 
the hinterland of Africa, we have some excuse for 
being ignorant. 

The title of Major Kennedy Shaw’s history, 
with the scarab badge on its cover initialled 
L.R.D.G., meant nothing to me until I began to 
read his narrative. The battles of the Western 
Desert had taken place in a narrow corridor. 
along which armies poured and retracted, and 
south of that fringe there was—what ? Desert. 
On the usual map of Libya there is a rectangle, 
1,000 miles across, 250 miles deep, without 
contours or names. Major Shaw fills in his 
map with dotted tracks, place-names, a gap, 
an oasis, a dump, sand seas below sea level that 
look at the first glance like chains of enormous 
lakes. There are degrees, as it were, of desert, 
from the gravelly or boulder strewn plain to 
these sand seas which, from the air, appear to 
spread out in a satiny fluid. 

There is nothing like these sand seas anywhere 
else in the world. Take an area the size of Ireland 
and cover it with sand. Go on pouring sand on to 
it till it is two, three or four hundred feet deep. 
Then with a giant’s rake score the sand into ridges 
and valleys running north-north-west and south- 
south-east, and with the ridges, at their highest, 
five hundred feet from trough to crest. Late in 
the evening when the sands cool quickly and the 
dunes throw long shadows, the Sand Sea is one 
of the most lovely things in the world. .. . 
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And one of the hardest to navigate. That wy ae 
of a special kind could be waged over suc gg: 
terrain has probably never occurred to uw; cl 
as it didn’t to the napping Germans and Italiani ” 
who discovered it usually when it was too late, 


the Italians the L.R.D.G. car on a highwa 
would appear to contain Nazi staff officers, ty 
the Nazi sentries a nondescript bearded figure 
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thieving Arab; at Baru a handful of men sq 
light to thirty-two aeroplanes, destroyed the 
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challenged them, finally calling out the N.CO— Q 
of the guard to give him a dressing-down. Anjgg and 
—less dramatic, but perhaps the most remarkabld 
of all these exploits—the road watch near “‘ Marbig Rang 
Arch,”’ where during the fateful months of 194 sand 
L.R.D.G. parte a guard of two men shelter 
ing in scrub 500 yards from the road: eve 
vehicle and troop movement 400 miles behinj 
Rommel’s front was reported to H.Q. Cain 
week by week without interruption. The mor 
one thinks about it the more staggering thi 
achievement must appear. Beiind its planning 
were years of desert exploration (the relievin 
patrol of two had 600 miles to travel), of experi 
ment with every kind of instrument from sun 
compasses to unarmoured Ford trucks, of th 
training, toughening and enterprise that mus 
have made this the most seeded outpost of th 
Army. New Zealanders, Guards, Rhodesian 
supplied most of the personnel, which boas cho 
an impressive honours list. ‘There was also a 
Indian squadron, of which we learn little. 
The idea of L.R.D.G. came from the Light oc, 
Car Patrols of the last war, and it owes its inspingl whos 
tion as well as much of its equipment, technic ,i9, 
and strategical, to Brigadier R. A. Bagnoldi ,.... 
an explorer of the desert in peacetime. Tanta ,.4 
lisingly little is told us about this officer or indecii ....1,. 
about any of the exceptional personalities te elt 
must have attached to the exploits described bygjir. , 
Major Shaw. No doubt this personal reticenqy 4); 
is part of the character that goes to make sud 
men; s0ldiers, explorers, Trappists in on 
Whiat does come out, casually, almost reluctantly 
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comes to assume in these modest fighters, 
Range Desert Patrol is a fascinating book about 
sand and the mirage it creates in the minds of 
those who write about it. Major Shaw (intelli- 


go in description, but how well he cancels 
one’s romantic guesses, substituting instead 
precious fact. I remember noticing many years 
ago an Arab proverb, “‘ Bless the datetrees, ng 
they are your aunts.” Major Shaw tells us 



















baskets, mats and sandals; fibre for ropes.” 
G. W. STONIER 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Choix de Contes. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Edited by F. C. Green. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. 

Guy de Maupassant is one of those writers 
whose reputation is unlikely ever again to be as 
high as once it was. This is a distinction he 
shares with Sir Walter Scott, Romain Rolland, 
and perhaps with Kipling and Meredith—but for 
rather different reasons. When an author dates, it 
is either his method—his style—or his attitude to 
life which has died. In the case of Maupassant 


| reticent think it is chiefly the latter which renders so 


make sui much of his work nugatory to present-day 
z bes the readers. Like most good writers of his time, 
e 


Maupassant was a pessimist, and though a man 


—— 


tragic view 
ogee gets Be alge apg panel 
Guy de Maupassant cannot do this, 
and it is probably a pity that he should have 
imbibed from Flaubert more than the master’s 
passionate reverence for stylistic perfection. Flau- 
bert’s own style would galvanise a corpse, but 
Maksbment’s had not the same combination of 
power and precision. The vituperation and 
bitterness of L’Education Sentimentale was the 
result of an exasperated but profound feeling for 
humanity; the cardiac desiccation of Bel-Ami and 
L’Histoire dune Fille de Ferme, on the other 


cant that neither attempted to write novels. I 
think it is fair to assume that, had they done so, 
their fictions would have been expanded epigrams 
in which the idea came first and the characters 
were invented afterwards to fit the framework. 
This is, in fact, what too often happened to Guy de 
Maupassant. In so much—perhaps the greater 
part—of his work we feel that he is an unfair 
observer of the human heart, not because he loads 
the dice as assiduously as ever Thomas Hardy 
did, but because he does so in the interests of 
what is essentially a cheap view of life. The 
complexities of human motive cannot be ade- 
quately displayed in a series of smart, knowing, 
after-dinner stories. 

This is the burden of Tolstoy’s charge against 
Maupassant, and it is none the less damaging for 
the inacceptibility of much that Tolstoy says on 
the way to his conclusion. Here, for instance, is 
his description of Une Partie de Campagne, 
which is one of the twenty stories collected in 


- Professor Green’s anthology : 


The author presents, as an agreeable joke, a 
detailed acoount of the way in which two men, 
boating in shirt-sleeves, contrive to seduce, simul- 
taneously, an old woman and a girl, her daughter. 

The author’s sympathy is entirely for the two 
rascals. To such a point is this so, that he seems 
not only to ignore, but not even to notice what the 
seduced mother and daughter must have felt—not 
to speak of the father and the young man who 
was doubtless the girl’s fiancé. The result is that 
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we are invited to assist at a revolting description 
of a revolting crime, represented as a farce; and, 
furthermore, the incident itself is untruly told, 
since it is described only from the point of view 
which matters least—that of the pleasure derived 
by the rascals. 

The remark about the shirt-sleeves betrays the 
real origin of Tolstoy’s indignation—i.ec., the 
purely fleshly nature of the story. Sexual pleasure, 
as such, shocked Tolstoy’s moral sense, and he 
could not face the implication that the two women 
derived considerable satisfaction from their en- 
counter with the “rascals.” Furthermore, the 
mother is not “old”; no sympathy is expressed, 
or even implied, for anyone in the story; it is 
clear that the husband and fiancé were unaware 
of what had happened; and, finally, the “ pleasure 
derived by the rascals” is simply alleged by 
Tolstoy. But when all this has been said, the 
fact, I think, remains that Tolstoy is fundamen- 
tally right about this story—and many which 
resemble it in Maupassant’s collections. The 
total lack of moral outlook makes nonsense of 
the intrigue: viewed as comment, a grimace is 
not of much value. 

But if Maupassant’s art contributes little to the 
criticism of life, it seems probable that it will 
continue to be enjoyed for a number of sub- 
sidiary reasons. Superficially the short story is 
often a better index to an age than the novel, 
because the emphasis on incident in the former 
leads the writer to exploit the smaller details of 
the contemporary scene—in this case the mingled 
murk and brilliance of a vanished Paris, the boule- 
vard of a Normandy town—the world of Manet 
and of Renoir. Here, at the end of L’Ami 
Patience, is a picture by Berthe Morisot: 

Je m’apprechai de la fenétre pour regarder le 
jardin, dont j’apercevais les arbres. I] était fort 
grand, ombragé, superbe. Un large chemin con- 
tournait un gazon ou s’égrenait dans l’air un jet 
d’eau, entrait sous des massifs, en ressortait plus 
loin. Et tout-a-coup, la-bas, tout au fond, entre 
deux taillis d’arbustes, trois femmes apparurent. 
Elles marchaient lentement, se tenant par le bras, 
vétues de longs peignoirs blancs ennuagés de 
dentelles. Deux étaient blondes et l’autre brune. 
Elles rentrérent aussitét sous les arbres. Je 
demeurai saisi, ravi, devant cette courte et 
charmante apparition qui fit surgir en moi tout un 
monde poétique. Elles s’etaient montrées a peine, 
dans le jour qu'il fallait, dans ce cadre de feuilles, 
dans ce fond de parc secret et délicieux. 

These things are delightful and do something 
to console us for the loss of the world they 
describe. And at his very best—in Boule de 
Suif, in La Maison Tellier, in Monsieur Parent 
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—Maupassant achieves small tragi-comic master- 
pieces in which the pathetic dignity of human 
beings defeats the squalor of circumstance. 

On the subject of the short story in general, 
the editor of this excellent collection has some 
controversial things to say. He will only allow 
the conte the right to the title of short story— 
the conte being the expanded epigram I have 
described above and in which Maupassant, of 
course, specialised. Of the other type of short 
story, the nouvelle, Professor Green speaks 
slightingly, as follows : 

No doubt there are many writers, especially in 
English, who. publish what they call short stories, 
with no recognisable beginning, middle or end. 
But these productions, which usually attempt to 
capture a mood or a state of soul, are not really 
contes: they are isolated fragments of unborn 
novels, pages choisies, often beautifully written yet 

“ lacking the integrity of a complete work of art. 
‘This seems to me robbing Peter to pay Paul. Why 
should all short fictions be contes? Professor 
Green’s sweeping judgment condemns almost all 
Chehov’s short stories, many of Balzac’s, such as 
Gobseck and Les Secrets de la Princesse de 
Cadignan, many of Henry James’s, and a host of 
modern nouvelles by writers like Elizabeth Bowen, 
V. S. Pritchett and Jules Supervielle, to an anony- 
mous limbo. Some further light is cast on Pro- 
fessor Green’s dogmatic point of view by the 
strange statement that Voltaire’s contes, including 
Candide, have been saved from-oblivion “only by 
the brilliance of the author’s style and the disrup- 
tive force of his ideas””—as who should say: The 
Petit Trianon is saved from insignificance only by 
the perfection of its architecture. 

Again, if “romantics do not interest Mau- 
passant,” it is surely not because “in real life 
they are not very common and, outside literature, 
do little to change the pattern of human exist- 
ence.” ‘To begin with, the romantic tempera- 
ment, in one form or another, has been respon- 
sible for a very large number of the changes, great 
and small, that have taken place in history. Pro- 
fessor Green instances Saint Preux, La Dame aux 
Camélias, Jean Valjean and Vautrin; but these 
are only the literary equivalents of types quite 
common in everyday life, if you look for them. 
The truth surely is, not that Maupassant omitted 
romantics from his picture because they were un- 
representative, but because he was temperament- 
ally unfitted to describe them. 

Guy de Maupassant was not the kind of artist 
whose lifework shows any sort of progress. His 
early novel, Une Vie, is strikingly better than his 


last, Notre Coeur; and Boule de Suif (1880) is a 
better story than Hautot Pére et Fils (1889). His 
volumes make a level landscape: there is not one 
without something good in it. This makes a 
choice difficult. The present one is chrono- 
logical, and although other readers will doubtless 


have other preferences, I think it would have 
been hard to make a better or wider 
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CHANGING AND UNCHANGING 
ASIA 


Glory — Bondage. EpGAR SNow. Gollancz. 
tos. 6d. 


All the reports, whether from M.P.s. back from 
Tashkent and the Urals, or from journalists 
living in Russia, or now from Mr. Edgar Snow, 
show that the main reason for the confusion in 
the public. mind about the U.S.S.R. is that it 
does not conform to any of the known categories 
of society. The Webbs were right to give the 
sub-title of “A New Civilisation” to their great 
study of Soviet Communism. Its economic and 
political institutions are not what used to be called 
Communist; they are even more emphatically not 
capitalist. A collective farm, as Edgar Snow de- 
scribes it, is a village community with the land 
tilled co-operatively, but with small individual 
farms belonging to each peasant family. The vil- 
lage shop at which everyone can supplement the 
supply of rationed goods, is supplied with 
goods at extravagant “free-market” prices. It 
is a cultural as well as an economic unit, and 
Mr. Snow makes the staggering statement that 
in 1944 the U.S.S.R. expenditure on education 
was larger than that on defence. ‘ 

The reasons for Soviet success in the war are 
manifold: the first is that to the traditional endur- 
ance’ of the Russian soldier is added the tremen- 
dous vitality due to a revolution which has 
released the submerged energies of 180 million 
people, who are now almost all literate and, more 
important, educated to face the world in which 
they live. The Red Army has come through to 
victory, as Mr. Churchill remarked, after a more 
terrible ordeal than any other army in history, and 
the reason is that it has an apparently unlimited 
number of capable, energetic and trained persons 
capable of taking command and ready at all times 
to sacrifice their lives for a society in which they 
believe. Nationalism, if you like, but a national- 
ism which is based on the excitement of creating a 
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civilisation; it combines the enthusiasm and energy 
of the American pioneers, who subdued the North 
American continent in the last century, with a 
corporate morality which thinks it right that 
awards should be proportionate to energy and 
capacity, but which regards private ownership of 
national resources as absurd, and the exploitation 
of anyone’s labour as morally disgraceful. 

Edgar Snow gives us a straightforward record 

his conversations and observations during a 
long tour of the U.S.S.R. Travelling freely in 
Russia, he was untroubled by the infuriating red 
tape of Moscow bureaucracy. He deals objec- 
tively with the differences between the civil rights 
of a Soviet and an American citizen. He reports 
some of the now familiar but always utterly horri- 
fying stories of Nazi brutality, and in one illu- 
minating passage describes a Soviet woman who 
talked of hunting Nazis as we talk of shooting 
partridges. But their conversation ends like this: 
“I shouldn’t think their lives would be worth 
a kopek with you,” I said frankly. “Why not?” 
asks Liza. “We are fighting only Hitlerites, and 
we don’t want to exterminate the good Germans. 
Our best machine gunner is German, and we like 
and trust him. He is a fine man.” 

It emerges very clearly that one of the Soviet 
Union’s principal assets is that leadership every- 
where in the U.S.S.R. is in the hands of people 
between 30 and 45, and that the equality of 
women is absolute. What this means in terms 
of human energy and human happiness nobody 
who has not studied events in the Soviet Union 
can imagine. Above all, the immense advantage 
the Soviet Union has for the future over other 
countries lies, as a Russian Communist said to 
Edgar Snow, in “the unquestioned acceptance 
here of national economic planning. This.is the 
main factor which will help us to recover from the 
war in a few years. One must stress that again 
and again, because it means there are no contra- 
dictory interests which can interfere with the 
logical development of post-war economy.” It is 
for this reason that when the U.S.S.R. decides 
on a building programme, each of the federal 
units builds houses, theatres, factories and public 
buildings where it wishes and without obstruction 
or delay. Once decided, everyone is in a hurry 
to put the programme through. 

There are defects as well as merits in the 
Soviet Union, as Stalin recently remarked. But 
this basic revolution has enabled a vast primitive 
population to turn itself, within a few years, by 
the individual efforts of many millions of people, 
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for self-government.” 
be, if they are given the fundamental freedom of 


help with industrialisation. With such a pro- 
gramme, if the ideas that prevail in America and 
Britain can so far change, we could solve the 


which found its great expression in Defoe? 
Women might be expected to turn to fiction in 
the form of letter-writing, “to give vent to their 


4 
This is a sensible point of view; but Dr. 
MacCarthy is also justified in adding that “it is 
not feminism but the merest common sense to 
insist that women’s contribution to fiction can 
only be judged in relation to their opportunities.” 
This raises the old argument about what women’s 
opportunities really were. Pretty poor, on the 
whole. The profession of authorship was not 
bien vu for a woman. Moreover, there was the 
question of education. Even Lucy Hutchinson, 
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T have one or two holes to pick in Dr. Mac- 
Carthy’s scholarship, though { am quite pre- 
pared to accept her contribution that Aphra Behn 
was, in fact, the author of the Ten Pleasures of 
Marriage, a contention largely based on the fact 
that the Ten Pleasures are accompanied by a 
letter signed A.B. (Dr. MacCarthy, oddly 
enough, omits to point out in favour of her own 
argument the fact that Aphra Behn did occasion- 
ally sign her letters A.B.; I would refer her to 
a letter addressed to Tonson in 1683, the year 
after the publication of the Ten Pleasures.) But 
why does she say that Aphra Behn was supposed 
to have been engaged in secret service work in 
Holland, when the fact is beyond dispute—as, 
indeed, Dr. y herself establishes in a 
footnote on the next page—and why does she say 
that Mrs. Behn appears to have been in a debtors’ 
prison? There is no appears about it, as [r. 
MacCarthy will discover if she studies the Stat: 
Papers for 1668. 

Finally, I should be much interested to know 
Dr. MacCarthy’s- reason for exalting Anne 
Clifford to a dukedom. True, Anne Clifford was 
triply a Countess—of Dorset; Pembroke and 
Montgomery; but, so far as I am aware, there was 
never any Duke of Montgomery, let alone a 
Duchess. Perhaps Dr. MacCarthy has made a 
rash shot at this, even as she has made a rash 
shot at my own Christian name. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT 


A SINGULAR SCHOOLBOY 
In Youth is Pleasure. By DENTON WELCH. 
Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Denton Welch has two remarkable gifts: 
an eye like a dragonfly and a clear, vivid style 
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with the taste and knowledge of a connoisseur of 
60 and the self-dramatising instincts of a child 
of ten. Apart from the interest in art, this is a 
familiar prospect, and many hearts must sink. 
The wretchedness, the emotional confusion, the 
sex obsessions of adolescence are now as over- 
exploited as the consumptive misunderstood 
children of Victorian fiction; we acquiesce 
numbly, though uncritically. Mr. Welch, how- 
ever, has avoided both the self-pity and the com- 
placent smirk that brood forbiddingly over many 
recollections of childhood. 

Most of the action takes place in an hotel, once 
a royal palace, near the Thames. Such a place 
may really exist, but, though beautifully and 


minutely described, with its lodges, cottage orné , 


and grotto, it remains a castle in the air, a ballet 
set come true. Against this decorative back- 
cloth move the other characters: Orvil’s enig- 
matic Far Hastern father, his tough elder brothers 
and their friends. On the river he watches 
enviously the happiness of two East End boys, 
camping and canoeing with a strong and silent, 
but kindly, schoolmaster. His agony of desire 
to escape from his own isolation and share in their 
life is admirably described, but many of the other 
episodes are too bizarre to be convincing. The 
fantastic happenings of real life, which cut into 
the memory, nearly always fail in fiction. At 
best we say: this is so unlikely that it is prob- 
ably true. They can only be exaggerated and 
parodied, as by Evelyn Waugh, who would find 
ten pairs of lovers in peculiar circumstances where 
Orvil discovers one, or else they can be assimi- 
lated by a powerful eccentric world, like Dos- 
toevsky’s. The scene where Orvil gratuitously 
terrifies a baby by horrible grimaces might be 
plausible in The Idiot. But here it is just 
slapped down on paper and left to make: its own 
impression—a very bad one. 

At present Mr. Welch’s interest is not focused 
on people, although he can describe them amus- 
ingly, nor even on his own psychological processes. 
His strength lies in his impassioned appreciation 
of the setting and the properties of life. No ink- 
stand, no hairbrush can leave him indifferent; 
they set jangling a whole carillon of associations, 
as in the following passage: 

On one of her fingers she wore a half-hoop of 
very large diamonds: the sort of ring that har- 
monises with white suites of bedroom furniture, 
wreaths of composition roses, inset panels of cane- 
work, silver shoe-horns and button-hooks, and 
Reynolds’s angel faces on the oxidised lids of 
powder pots. 


For most people such objects express and illu- 
minate the human being; for him people are 


avenues leading to prospects, appalling or en- 
their 


chanting, of wallpaper, their dinner service, 
their bedroom the more 
torpid and insensitive reader may be driven to 


wish that Orvil could 
without dating and docketing 

the whole he will be exhilarated by the intense 
pleasure or the acute distaste that the writer trans- 
mits so well. It is hard to resist such a catdlogue 
as this: 

He thought of ruins lost in wooded valleys, 
kittens with black faces; toast in a Gothic Revival 
toast-rack like the nave of some miniature 
cathedral; lovely uncut stones reminiscent of sucked 
jujubes; a top-heavy Georgian coffee-pot shaped 
like a funeral urn; his mother’s minute ring-watch, 
the face the size of a sequin, with little diamonds 
winking all round it. 

or to avoid a shiver at the thought of Sir Robert 
Winkle’s dressing-gown of peacock velvet striped 
with yellow satin. As for the descriptions of food 
they are superlatively good. 

is a book of great talent and promise 
rather than a good novel, but it is very enjoyable 
and so light in touch that i its faults are regrettable 
rather than irritating. Mr. Welch is still knee- 
deep in his own youth, and it is asking much to 
demand detachment of him, as well as honesty, 
which he already possesses. When he can learn 
to stand outside his own experience, and to edit 
it more ruthlessly, he may well produce a master- 
piece in the class of Julia Strachey’s Cheerful 
Weather for the Wedding. 


stir his tea 


CRESSIDA RIDLEY 


Defeat, a Play by Nordahl Grieg. Victor Gollancz. 
6d. 


This is a drama of the revolution in Paris in 187r. 
If it is not an historically accurate account of those 
days in France it may well be found pertinent to 
present-day events in Greece. But it goes much 
further. Our entire contemporary history is reflected 
in this play, written two years before the present war 
and inspired by the civil war in Spain. But above 
all it is a mirror reflecting ourselves and every shade 
of our community. After the first diffused impres- 
sion, when the characters threaten to crowd each other 
off the stage, a miniature world emerges, carefully 
built up brick by brick. There are some delightfully 
sketched indictments of the power and abuse of inter- 
national finance. The President of France—the 
ruthless oppressor of the people—is at his worst when 
he complains: ‘“ Whenever I see people swarm into 


the spoon, but on - 
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the sun, I feel disgust. They own the sun. It is the 
one free gift . . . it weakens the respect for property ” ; 
or the imperialistic general : “T know from my own 
experience in Morocco and China . + + Some fighting 


against natives puts a fine spirit into the Army.” 


But parallel with the material principles there runs a 
deep philosophy touching on every aspect of life. 
One after the other, the representatives of society are 
introduced—the realist, the idealist, the humanitarian, 
the individualist, the intellectual, the weak, the strong, 
the faithful, the cynic. Every character—each 4 
symbol of a whole—is carefully drawn and developed 
until its innermost self is finally exposed. In a 
lively and concentrated form Grieg gives us a sensitive 
and clear picture of the multitude of human ideals 
and experiences that make up the intricate pattern 
of life and the innumerable cross currents that affect 
the main stream of progress. 


Leslie Heward. A Memorial Volume. Edited 
by Eric Brom. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


Few English musicians can ever have been more 
deeply regretted than the late Leslie Heward. He had 
every quality which goes to make a t executant 
musician—except good health; and it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that his indubitable streak 
of genius was in some way bound up with the sickness 
which visited him in one form after another and 
eventually carried him off, just as he was reaching 
the height of his career as a conductor, at the age of 
forty-six. This muster of tributes combines personal 
recollections, designed to sketch in the personality 
of the man as it evolved through the various phases 
of his life, with accounts of his work as a conductor, 
composer and teacher. The list of those who have 
concurred to do him honour includes Ernest Ansermet, 
Arthur Bliss, Dr. Hely-Hutchinson, Dame Myra 
Hess, Moiseiwitsch, Sir Sidney Nicholson, the late 
Professor Ernest de Selincourt, and a host of others: 
an impressive company, in itself eloquent of Leslie 
Heward’s importance to music in this country. The 
contributions are naturally of unequal interest, but 
none is dull, for Heward was much too pungent a 
character to elicit faint praise or to be content to 
inspire indifference. Whether he might have ended 
among the ranks of historic conductors is perhaps 
not worth debating now; but those who remember 
his performances—especially of modern works—will 
not soon forget the imaginative sweep and the pre- 
cision of his interpretations. 
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of Books anywhere 
you should visit 


THE KEN BOOKSHOP 
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{ Our huge stock has been 
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* and it includes all available 
( up-to-the-minute books, 
$ and many that are not 
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) For books in short supply 
Lf we recommend our Reserve 
é System, which guarantees 
A notification of the book you 
j require as soon as it comes 
> into stock 
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Post orders are welcomed. 
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WHAT IS OUR 
ATTITUDE TO 
RELIGION — 


Do we accept it blindly ? 


s OR do we make full use of our powers 

as thinking men and women, and with 
mind alert and soul expectant throw our- 
selves into the task of discovering the truth 
and living by it? We are living in an age 
when men question everything. If truth 
cannot stand the fire of questioning it is 
not truth. If it can, it emerges better 
attested than before. We-find no external 
infallibility. The Church has contained bad 
men and has made many mistakes; the 
Book has errors in it, and is often incon- 
sistent with itself: traditions are often dis- 
covered to be faulty by the light of modern 
knowledge. But if we discover through 
experience within ourselves that certain 
things are true, then we are reiecting blind 
reliance on traditional authority, and are 
substituting for it an authority discovered 
from within.”’ 

The above is an extract from Maurice 
Rowntree in Studies in Quaker Thought and 
Practice, Part I. You are invited to inspect 
this and other Quaker literature at our Book 
Centre, without wp eres to purchase. This 
pamphlet may be obtained for 1s. 14d. post 
paid from the 


FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, 


frends House (Room 8), Eusten Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
ssued by the Friends’ Home Service Commitee, at 
the abou: address, from whom informaiion about 
may be obtained. 











YOU can be FREE 


fromPAIN 
To-day and wen 

The story of man’s quest for 
freedom from pain goes back 
through the ages. An important 
step is marked by the advent 
of ‘ASPRO’, the answer to the 
quest for a medicine within the 
reach of all—easy and safe to 
take—one which relieves pain in a 
few minutes without harm to the 
heart or the stomach. ‘ASPRO’ 
has rendered a great healing, helping 
service to the people, and has 
brought new hope and new health to 
millions. Try ‘ASPRO’ for yourself. 
The next time you are troubled by 
headaches, neuralgia, neuritis, rheu- 


matic pains, sciatica or lumbago, 
remember that— 


ASPRO 


YOU i HELP 


Made in arnt by ASPRO LTD. 
*ASPRO’ 

is obtainable from all 

Chemists and Stores. 


PRICES WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 











Short Story 
Wri tng 


Short story writing is 
ideal hobby. 


Learn the essential technique 
by post—the Regent way. In a 
fascinating course you are 
shown how to get plots, how to 
construct; how to characterise 
and where to sell MSS. 


Post this advertisement io 
The Regent Institute (Dept. 
191Z), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8—enclosing a 23d. stamp— 
for a copy of “ Stories That Sell 
To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer” (an informative pros- 
pectus)—without obligation. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 79% : 
by Saint-Loup. 
Every month one picture from the National Gallery 
brought to be exhibited in London. i 


Competitors 
invited te write eight lines on the particular 
cture they would like to see thus displayed. Entries 








SSULT OF COMPETITION No. 787 
by Fred Oyster 


A curse, in not more than 200 words, against 
anyone or anything. 
Four curses—on the competition setter—have come 
ome to roost already. ci 
May he receive indignant letters from a large 
number of disappointed competitors 
Who point out that the prize-winning entries 
infringed the rules. . . . 
Thus A. T. Gerard. What will he say when he 
nds that one prize has gone to an extract from 


otley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic? 1 don’t know . 


et, but the letter-box may enlighten me. There was 
I shall point out, in the terms of the competi- 
m to bar quotations, though only two entries—in- 
iding the Rev. John T. Hutchings’ Motley—took this 
m. It deserves and gets a prize. Mr. Guy Innes 
jumphs also in the grand manner, and begins with 
anathema which no doubt will seem to him fitting 
the occasion. He argues, in an accompanying note, 

case for making one’s curses succinct, like 
lacbeth’s “‘ The devil damn thee black, thou cream- 
ed loon.” The best of the brief curses were 
ysanne Knowles’s apostrophe to a queuer. 

May you stand behind yourself, Madam, for 

eternity, - 

ud Pantarei’s 

May all politicians become honest men! I can 

wish them no harder fate. 

tither of which, pointed though they are, seems to 
ab deep enough. To conclude the prizewinners, 
lan M. Laing’s “ Curse on a Crooner” and Miss 

Chisholm’s blast on advertising will be read 
y many with gratitude; and one envies Able 
taman Till’s cultivation of a beard and eloquence in 
8 defence. 


. 
DULL 


PRIZES (Equally Divided) 
fotley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic” (Chapter XII) 
The priest’s anathema against all antagonists :— 
“In the name of the Father, the Son, the Holy 
fost, the blessed Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, 


Saints in Heaven, do 
Communion him who 
us, the curse strike 

5 field, path; city, castle. 

in battle, accursed in praying, in 
in eating, in drinking, in sleeping. 
his taste, hearing, smell, and 
curse blast his eyes, head, 


no rest till you have brought him to eternal shame ; 
till he is destroyed by drowning or hanging, till he is 
to pieces by wild beasts, or consumed by fire. 
Let his children become orphans, his wife a widow. 
I command you, Devil, and all your imps, that even 
as I now blow out these torches, you do immediately 
blow out the light from his eyes. So be it—so be it. 
Amen. Amen.” JoHN T. HuTcHINGs 


5 


Cursed with the Curse of Reuben be the Setter of 
Competitions who is lax in his Terms of Reference ; 
he who is unstable as water, and, permitting not the 
best to excel, explaineth, “ Verily, my meaning was 
other”’; or, “‘ As my soul liveth, I expected livelier 
possibilities.” 

May he incur odium for his omissions and his 
misquotations ; may his Editor abhor him; may his 
Dictionary break its back, and his afternoon tea spill 
upon his Thesaurus. 

May he dip his gum-brush in the ink-well and 
employ it ere he perceiveth his error. When he 
sharpeneth his indelible pencil, may the dust of the 
lead thereof tarry beneath his thumbnail; may his 
pins prick him as he taketh them from the box, and 
may his fingers fester. May the corner of his mouth 
be cut by the edge of the envelope as he licketh it, 
and may the backs of his postage stamps adhere the 
one to the other. 

May his scissors be stolen; may Satan plait the 
ribbon of his typewriter ; may the postage on all his 
returned manuscripts suffice not; may the Printer’s 
spike pierce his hand as he fileth his copy, and the 
spike be taken brutally away. Guy INNES 


CuRSE ON A CROONER 


Lord, when dooms are at their worst, 
Curse this pansy crooner first : 

Give him quinsy, toothache, mumps: 
Let his tonsils swell in lumps. 


In his gullet cram a bone 

Ere he seeks the microphone : 
Lead him angry bees among 

So that they may sting his tongue, 
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Beat his hollow head to dents 
With the bluntest instruments ; 
And if blood results, belay 
Round his neck a tourniquet. 


With neuralgic spasms chase 
That smug smirk from off his face : 
Crown his piping, if still heard, 
With the Order of The Bird. 
Lord, when you have cursed this man 
On a comprehensive plan, 
With your brimstone breath intense 
Curse the creature’s audience ! 
ALLAN M, LAING 


CURSE ON CHIMAERA OFFERED FOR SALE 

I wuuld not curse liars, I am a bit of a liar myself, 
but a pox on lie-mongering and may the devil fly 
away with commercial advertising, his own bastard. 
A murrain on them that make us the cankered promise 
of freedom from national boundaries, from the ground 
landlord, from ignorance and indigestion and plain- 
favoured faces. God-rot them who offer us such 
Dead Sea apples for they know that willynilly we 
are attracted; may their lust for power mortify 
their extremities, may their greed uicerate their 
duodeni and may their feet slip from the neck of the 
betrayed into everlasting quicksands of fear and vain 
hope and fear again. M. CHISHOLM 


A CURSE AGAINST A BEARD-DESPOILING BARBER 

Slave of the Scissors and Onlie Forgetter of an 
Ancient and Noble Craft, here are the terms of my 
curse, writ in stubble by the sign of Neptune and the 
grace of fifteen hundred mermaids from the ruins of 
the beard you ravished :— 

“* May your palsied pate be denuded of hairs and 
a mighty forest spring up overnight under your 
chin, growing so rapidly that the floor of your brother’s 
boudoir is swept in the evening by a beard which at 
mid-day merely fouled your soup. 

“May your sleep be disturbed nightly by an 
apparition of Great Growths, your eyes dazzled and 
your puny soul tormented by beards as distinguished 
as Shakespeare’s, as majestic as Shaw’s, as provo- 
cative as Joad’s, and as gallant as Drake’s in the hey- 
day of England’s greatness. 

“ Finally, Vandal of the Blunted Shears and 
Mopper-Up of Clean-Shaven Infidels, after suffering 
a blizzard in your gizzard may you marry the Bearded 
Lady of Salamanca and become the father of a little 
bearded baby who, on his tenth birthday, will engage 
you in a tug-of-war and use your beard as a bath-mat, 
an exercise in hedge-trimming, a Landscape Gardener’s 
Companion, and a utility trapeze.” 

ABLE SEAMAN J. R. TiLt 
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tional Bank of India, Ltd., will be held 
4, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on March 27. 
he foliowing is an abridgment of the 
tement by the chairman (Mr. R. Langford 
és), circulated with the report and ae- under 2. 
i] 3i— 
The total of the balance-sheet at E 
(23,503 1s. 9d. creates another record for 
bank, It is an inerease of about 
750,000 over the’ previous year. It is ac- 
ited for entirely by an increase under 
heading current, fixed deposit and other 
uuts. It is of interest to note that the 
kl of the current, fixed deposit and other 
ints at about £61,000,000 is more than 
ble the total of these same accounts in 
balance-sheet of December 31, 1939. 
on hand and with our bankers and 
Micy at call at £23,000,000 show an inerease 
Nearly £2,000,000. This with our large 
ing of Treasury Bills, which has in- 
fed by over £2,000,000, constitutes a 
liquid position, which in these times is 
ly desirable. Government securities ate 
by almost £1,000,000. 
Since we met last what a remarkable 
i What a heartening change has been 
ted in the war situation! I will confine 
‘lf to affairs in the territories that prin- 
ally concern the bank—India, Burma, and 
on, Of these Burma presents.most in- 
est, for in the past few months the Allies 
”% cmbarked on ‘large-scale operations 
h are poe though necessarily com- 
tively slowly, evicting the Japanese 
that country. We have in Burma two 
‘ches, in Rangoon and Mandalay, await- 
feopening, and our arrangements for 
"8 SO are complete so far as it lies in our 
*f to make them.” 
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. Flexible Wrists, Octave Playing made 
easy (pianists), Vibrato (Violinists). Descript.bk. 
“ Finger Magic” (23d. stp.), Director, Cowling 
ew Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
is the mirror reflecti I 

your hidden talents, your character and 
personality. Write for free leaflet, Institute of 
and Psychology. 15 Broad Court, 


London, W.C.2. 

STAIRS blazing. but escape certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if 

Automatic Davy installed. Average cost £9. 

John Kerr & Co., North- 


LOP Your Literary Talent with the 


Philip pune mnie 


E your favourite suit copied in a John 
Peel Countryside Tweed from £5 14s. od. 
Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns. Redmaynes, 


Mind and Memory. W. J. Ennever, 
Founder of Pelmanism, has perfected ncw 
methods of Mind, Memory Tng. 


icilian Ave., W.C.1. | 
Own initial carved, 
6 for ros. 6d. Made 
by disabled ex-Service man, this war. Money 
“ George,” 75 Pleasant 


AP LT Education for Democracy, by Harold 
Ss with a new outlook. 


= free, from 
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Typing and Literar 

HESES, Plays, Poetry, Novels, etc., typed 
by expert. Peggy Sutton, Jock’s Lodge, 

Ewhurst, Surrey. Ew 43. 
OVELS, plays, theses,.tech. & foreign MSS. 
intelligently, accurately typed by experts. 
Translations. Duplictg. Nora Lee Typing 
Service, Remenham, Codictoe Rd., Welwyn. 
SYBIL Rang. Literary, Medical, Legal MSS. 
promptly executed. Wide and thorough 
experience. Moderate terms. Visiting secre- 
tarial work arranged. i7 Hampstead Hill 
Gardens, London, N.W.3. Tel.: HAM. 38s4. 
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ox 7706. ps¥cuor GICAL consultations and treat- NT. young lady wishes p.g. comf. friendly 


Thurloe Sq., 


K J home, N.W. pref., mod. Box 7864. 
7. Ken. 8042. 


[ESHER §-mile radius. Wtd. by reader, furn./ 
unfurn. bed-sit., cooking facils. Mutual 


tolerance appreciated. Box 7868. 
JANTED, holiday accom. for prof. cple. 
Southern Counties farmhouse pref. ; 


access to sca, 


Private apartments. Speciaj 
diet for one 


July r1th-Aug. 8th. Box 7871, 


RICONES 


¢ e 





6 Personal 
The Ennever 


inlaid 


AND ALL RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS 
DOCTORS USE IT 
‘ROM ALL CHEM/8T8 





